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April  3,  1973 


The  Honorable  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 

Governor 

State  of  North  Carolina 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Governor  Holshouser: 

Enclosed  is  the  Final  Report  of  the  State-Local  Task  Force  which  was  created 
by  action  of  Governor  Robert  ¥.  Scott  on  May  h,   1972  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  review  the  relationships  between  local  governments  and  the 
state  government  as  portrayed  in  the  Model  Cities /Planned  Variations  process 
in  Winston-Salem. 

As  you  know,  the  Model  Cities  approach  is  dependent  upon  the  fullest  coop- 
eration of  all  levels  of  government,  and  in  North  Carolina  it  was  early 
recognized  that  without  the  development  of  a  close  system  of  cooperation 
between  the  cities  and  the  State,  little  could  be  accomplished.   Soon  after 
it  began  its  work,  the  Task  Force  recognized  that  many  of  the  intergovern- 
mental problems  facing  Winston-Salem  were  not  unique  but  were  shared  by  many 
other  communities  in  the  State.   For  this  reason,  the  efforts  of  the  Task 
Force  have  concentrated  on  solutions  to  some  of  the  difficulties  common  to 
many  North  Carolina  governments.   Recommendations  for  action  in  these  areas 
are  contained  in  the  Report  Summary.   A  more  detailed  discussion  can  be  found 
in  the  body  of  the  Report. 

The  task  of  examining  intergovernmental  relations  is  often  a  complicated  and 
frustrating  experience,  and  we  realize  that  our  efforts  during  the  brief 
period  of  the  Task  Force's  existence  represent  just  a  beginning. 

I  think,  and  the  last  recommendation  indicates  the  Task  Force  agrees  with  me, 
that  the  State  must  begin  to  build  and  maintain  a  continuing  vigilance  on 
the  evolving  relationships  between  the  several  levels  of  government.   Without 
such  attention,  joint  efforts  between  local  government  and  the  State  will  not 
be  successful. 

The  Task  Force  has  asked  me  to  express  its  appreciation  for  this  opportunity 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.   It  is  hoped  that  this 
report  will  be  a  fruitful  instrxraient  in  improving  and  strengthening  inter- 
governmental relationships  in  our  State. 


Sincerely, 


Meade  H.  Willis,  Jr. 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  North  Carolina  State-Local  Task  Force,  established  in  May  of  1912 ^ 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  review,  evaluation,  and  recommending  body  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  state  support  to  Winston-Salem  as  that  com- 
munity pursued  its  Planned  Variations  experiment.   It  was  designed  to  look  at 
the  demonstration  as  a  means  of  testing  potential  service  delivery  to  local  units 
by  or  through  the  state.   In  a  very  real  sense,  it  was  intended  to  be  an  inter- 
governmental policy  group,  proposing  and  encouraging  necessary  administrative, 
statutory  and  attitudinal  changes  that  would  enhance  the  state's  capacity  to 
assist  local  governments. 

The  Task  Force  was  funded  through  an  agreement  between  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  City 
of  Winston-Salem,  and  the  Division  of  Community  Services  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources.   To  keep- the  study  free  from  undue 
state  influence  and  to  make  it  as  objective  as  possible,  the  Task  Force  project 
was  contracted  to  the  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities  under  whose  ad- 
ministrative supervision  the  Task  Force  staff  operated. 

Selected  on  the  bases  of  geographic  representation  and  broad  variety  of 
interests,  the  Task  Force  members  brought  with  them  a  deep  concern  for  the 
delivery  of  services  to  citizens  of  the  state.   In  order  to  accomplish  its  work, 
the  Task  Force  divided  itself  into  two  committees:  The  Local,  State,  Federal 
Funding  Study  Committee,  co-chaired  by  Mr.  Irvin  Aldridge  and  Representative  E. 
Lawrence  Davis;  and  the  Planning,  Review  and  Resources  Study  Committee,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Paul  Guthrie.   Each  of  these  study  committees  spent  long  hours  examining 
problems  and  developing  recommendations  for  the  Task  Force's  consideration  and 
action. 

The  Task  Force  began  by  reviewing  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  community.  Very  early  in  the  study  it  became  apparent  that  most  of  the 
intergovernmental  problems  facing  Winston-Salem  were  not  unique  but  were  shared 
by  many  other  communities  in  the  state.   A  study  of  Model  Cities  experiences  in 
North  Carolina  (appendix)  and  interviews  with  other  state  and  local  officials 
provided  the  necessary  confirmation. 
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Issues  of  specific  concern  to  Winston-Salem,  such  as  developing  a 
process  for  Chief  Executive  Review  and  Comment,  vere  handled  by  the  Task 
Force  staff,  working  directly  with  city  staff  and  appropriate  state  agency 
personnel.   The  Task  Force,  through  its  study  committees,  concentrated  on 
those  problem  areas  which  were  applicable  throughout  the  state. 

Among  these  were  the  lack  of  a  focal  point  at  the  state  level  for  local 
governments;  the  absence  of  state  goals,  policies,  and  coordinated  functional 
planning;  federal  and  state  program  administration  and  planning  requirements; 
the  state  decision-making  process  in  the  development  of  state  plans;  and  the 
state  network  of  communications  with  local  units  of  government. 

In  presenting  its  work,  the  Task  Force  first  presents  a  summary  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations,  followed  by  the  report  itself.   For  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader,  selected  background  papers  are  included  in  the  appendix, 
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SUMMARY   OF    FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 


DIRECTORY  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS 

PROBLEM :  Local  units  of  government  experience  difficulty  in  determining  vhat 
state  and  state  administered  federal  programs  are  available  to  assist  them  in 
dealing  vith  their  problems,  vhich  state  agencies  administer  these  particular 
programs  and  vhom  to  contact  within  an  agency  for  information  about  such  pro- 
grams. 

SOLUTION;  A  Directory  of  State  Programs  vith  a  topical  index  that  identifies 
the  state  and  state-administered  federal  programs  for  which  each  state  agency 
is  responsible  and  the  title  and  phone  number  of  an  individual  in  each  agency 
to  be  contacted  by  local  government  officials  for  information  regarding  these 
programs. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Governor  should  encourage  the  development  of  a  Directory 
of  State  Programs  and  ask  the  Department  Secretaries  to  gain  the  cooperation 
of  their  division  administrators  in  its  completion. 


STANDARDIZED  DATA  SYSTEMS 

PROBLEM:   Information  is  being  collected  and  systemized  by  almost  every  state 
agency  and  local  unit  of  government  with  no  concern  for  standardization  of 
sharing  to  reduce  duplication  of  expenditure  and  effort. 

SOLUTION:   The  Office  of  Management  Systems  in  the  Department  of  Administration 
could  be  assigned  as  the  lead  agency  responsible  for  establishing  and  enforcing 
criteria  for  the  standardization  of  the  way  in  which  the  state  collects,  stores 
and  retrieves  information  to  reduce  duplication  and  improve  sharing  between 
state  agencies  and  with  local  units  of  government. 

RECOMMEIfDATION:   The  Governor  should  provide  the  Office  of  Management  Systems 
with  the  authority  to  coordinate  the  information  systems  of  all  state  agencies 
to  insure  standardization  of  data  collection  and  compatibility  of  data  storage 
and  retrieval. 


LOCAL-STATE  SERVICE  OFFICE 

PROBLEM:   Local  governments  are  frequently  unable  to  obtain  adequate  and  timely 
response  from  state  agencies  to  requests  for  information,  action  and  assistance. 

SOLUTION:   Provide  a  mechanism  with  direct  access  to  the  Governor  to  serve  as 
an  extraordinary  means  of  assisting  local  units  of  government  to  gain  informa- 
tion and  action  from  state  agencies  when  they  are  unresponsive. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Governor  should  establish  a  Local-State  Services  Office  to 
improve  state  assistance  to  local  governments. 
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STATE  ANNUAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

PROBLEM;   Local  governing  bodies  with  very  little  advance  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  state  or  "federal  pass-through"  assistance  available  to  them  are 
asked  to  make  decisions  with  limited  opportunity  to  examine  program  alterna- 
tives, or  consider  the  impact  of  these  decisions  on  the  commiinity's  resources, 
opportunities  and  goals. 

SOLUTION :  The  state  should  establish  a  mechanism  that  provides  the  opportunity 
to  negotiate  an  annual  contractual  arrangement  with  local  units  of  government 
in  advance  of  their  budgeting  cycle  which  sets  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  received 
and  under  what  conditions  and  for  what  purposes. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Governor  should  establish  an  Annual  Arrangements  process 
between  the  state  and  its  subdivisions. 


FEDERAL  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENTS 

PROBLEM :   Federal  grant  administration  is  fragmented,  resulting  in  a  multiplicity 
of  requirements  for  planning  and  administration  which  create  duplication  on  the 
state  and  local  level  and  encourage  narrow  project  planning. 

SOLUTION ;   The  development  of  a  uniform  system  of  federal  grant  administration 
which  consolidates  requirements  for  grants  in  broad  program  categories  and 
encourages  state  and  local  comprehensive  planning  by  providing  for  certifica- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  planning  process  under  state  and  local  chief  executives. 

RECOMMENDATION:   The  Governor  should  support  federal  grant  consolidation  efforts 
and  federal  certification  of  comprehensive  planning  processes  under  state  and 
local  chief  executives. 


STATE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

PROBLEM:   State  government  has  not  developed  a  comprehensive  planning  process  to 
produce  state  goals,  policies  and  priorities;  nor  has  it  linked  planning  with 
executive  decision-making  to  ensure  coordination. 

SOLUTION:   The  state  planning  function  should  be  viewed  as  a  management  tool  to 
assist  the  chief  executive  in  formulating  goals  and  policies. 

RECOMMENDATION:   The  Governor  should  redirect  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
of  State  Planning  to  become  his  central  planning  ami,  responsible  for  guiding 
the  state's  comprehensive  planning  process. 


COORDINATED  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING 

PROBLEM :  Functional  planning  in  state  government  has  not  been  sufficiently- 
coordinated,  has  lacked  management  direction,  and  has  not  provided  adequate 
guidance  for  local  governments  or  state  agencies. 

SOLUTION :   Delineate  functional  areas  and  assign  all  activities,  regardless  of 
organizational  placement,  to  these  areas  and  assign  to  a  department  the  lead 
responsibility  for  coordinating  concerned  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  each  functional  area,  vhich  outline  goals,  priorities,  allocation  of 
resources  and  negotiated  agency  roles. 

RECOMMENDATION ;  The  Governor  should  establish  a  coordinated  functional  planning 
system  and  place  behind  that  system  the  full   authority  of  his  office. 


REVERSE  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  FUNCTION 

PROBLEM;   The  A-95  Project  Notification  and  Review  Procedure  is  now  serving 
federal  purposes  and  not  the  needs  of  state  and  local  government  for  intragov- 
ernmental  and  intergovernmental  coordination. 

SOLUTION ;   The  A-95  mechanism,  as  implemented  through  the  state  and  regional 
clearinghouses  shoiold  be  expanded  to  include  review  of  all  federal  and  state 
programs  and  reversed  to  provide  for  interagency  and  intergovernmental  partici- 
pation in  developing  plans,  and  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  through  which  local 
officials  can  be  informed  of  and  influence  state  goals,  policies,  and  plans. 

RECOMMENDATION ;  The  Governor  should  support  the  expansion  of  the  A-95  mechanism 
and  the  use  of  the  state  and  regional  clearinghouse  process  to  facilitate  review 
and  comment  on  all  state  plans  by  his  office,  state  departments,  and  local  units 
of  government. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

PROBLEM :   The  Department  of  Administration  has  assijuned  a  number  of  operating 
responsibilities  which  consiome  the  Secretary's  time  and  restrict  his  ability  to 
coordinate  the  management  functions  of  state  government. 

SOLUTION:   The  Department  of  Administration  should  concern  itself  with  the  man- 
agement functions  of  planning,  budgeting,  governmental  organization,  systems 
management  and  intergovernmental  relations  as  a  staff  service  to  the  Governor 
and  his  Executive  Cabinet. 

RECOMMENDATION ;   The  Governor  should  support  the  removal  of  all  activities  not 
related  to  the  management  f\inction  from  the  Department  of  Administration. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  STUDY 

PROBLEM :  Considerable  confusion  exists  regarding  the  legal  authority  of  state 
and  local  government  to  use  special  revenue-sharing  funds  for  a  numher  of  pro- 
grams previously  administered  under  federal  categorical  grants. 

SOLUTION ;   The  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  responsibility 
should  be  prepared  to  recommend  appropriate  courses  of  action  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  facilitate  state  and  local  participation  in  special  revenue  sharing. 

RECOMMENDATION ;  The  Governor  should  initiate  an  immediate  review  of  the  State 
Constitution  and  the  General  Statutes  to  determine  changes  that  may  be  needed  to 
permit  the  full  participation  of  state  and  local  governments  in  special  revenue- 
sharing  programs. 


STATE  AGENCY  COMMUNICATION  WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

PROBLEM ;   State  agencies  frequently  relate  to  local  communities  through  semi- 
autonomous  boards  and  local  state  offices  without  communicating  with  the  general 
purpose  local  governments. 

SOLUTION ;  To  review  communication  networks  and  widen  information  distribution 
to  include  all  local  units  of  general  purpose  government  to  keep  them  informed 
about  governmental  activities  affecting  their  communities. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Governor  should  support  the  development  of  a  communication 
network  for  direct  relationships  between  state  departments  and  general  purpose 
local  governments. 


INSTABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

PROBLEM:   Changes  in,  or  termination  of,  federal  assistance  programs  have  forced 
local  units  to  curtail,  terminate,  or  find  new  financial  support  for  projects 
initiated  with  federal  funding. 

SOLUTION ;   The  Federal  Regional  Council  and  the  State  must  develop  a  long  term 
strategy  whereby  state  and  local  governments  can  operate  effectively  in  light  of 
the  instability  of  federal  programs  and  work  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Governor  should  ask  the  Federal  Regional  Council  to  join 
him  in  working  to  alleviate  the  problems  which  the  instability  of  federal  pro- 
gram fimding  causes  for  state  and  local  governments. 
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FEDERAL  STAFF  ORIENTATION 

PROBLEM:   Frequent  changes  in  personnel  and  assignment  of  responsibility  at  the 
federal  level  made  it  difficult  for  local  units  of  government  to  know  where  to 
get  information. 

SOLUTION :   Federal  Departments  should  offer  continuous  training  on  programs  to 
their  regional  and  area  office  staffs  and  orient  them  to  the  personnel  adminis- 
tering them. 

RECO^MENDATION ;  The  Governor  should  approach  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
regarding  the  need  for  training  and  orientation  of  regional  and  area  office 
staffs  to  the  programs  of  their  departments. 


FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  EXPEDITER 

PROBLEM:   The  concerns  of  state  and  local  government  often  span  the  activities 
of  two  or  more  federal  agencies.   It  is  difficTilt  to  get  coordinated  infonnation 
and  action  from  these  federal  agencies. 

SOLUTION ;  A  mechanism  must  be  established  to  expedite  information  flow  and 
coordinate  action  among  agencies  involved  in  federal  program  funding. 

RECOMMENDATION :   The  Governor  should  approach  the  Federal  Regional  Council  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  mechanism  to  effectively  perform  the  role  of 
interagency  expedition  on  the  federal  level  in  behalf  of  local  governments. 


governor's  PRESENTATION  TO  EFFICIENCY  STUDY  COMMISSION 

PROBLEM:   The  Task  Force  is  fearful  that  this  study,  like  so  many  of  its  kind 
in  the  past,  will  go  \anheeded  and  that  information  compiled  will  be  lost. 

RECOMMENDATION ;  The  Governor  should  arrange  for  a  presentation  of  the  Task 
Force  report  to  the  Efficiency  Study  Commission  and  copies  of  the  report  and 
supporting  documents  be  delivered  to  the  members  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 
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REPORT 


DIRECTORY  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS 

During  the  decades  of  the  sixties  and  the  early  seventies,   state  and 
state-administered  federal  aid  to  local  governments  has  proliferated  at  a  rapid 
rate.     The  patterns  of  administering  this  assistance  were  not  always  logical,  nor 
do  they  necessarily  parallel  the  federal  system.     For  example,  while  the  school 
lunch  program  is  sponsored  by  the  United  State  Department  of  Agriculture ,  it  is 
administered  in  the  state  by  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

Beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  State  Planning  Task  Force  in  19  65  under 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Administration,  efforts  have  been  made  through- 
out the  state  governmental  system  to  provide  information  on  programs  available. 
In  1966  the  Institute  of  Government  compiled  a  catalog  entitled  Federal  Assistance 
for  Local  Governments  for  the  State  Planning  Task  Force.     In  the  same  year  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  on  Social  Services  published  a  Directory  of  Resources 
in  North  Carolina  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children.     In  19  68  the  Budget  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Administration  published  the  North  Carolina  Departmental  Program 
Catalog.     More  recent  efforts  include  Federal  Funding  Available  Through  State 
Agencies   developed  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Local  Affairs  in  1970, 
Coordinator's  Directory  of  Services  compiled  by  the  North  Carolina  Council  on 
Mental  Retardation,  and  Rural  Housing  Activities  of  Federal,  State ,  and  Regional 
Agencies  and  Groups  in  North  Carolina  prepared  by  the  Rural  Housing  Task  Force 
and  printed  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

These  efforts  have  been  helpful,  but  generally,  they  have  been  disjointed 
and  permitted  to  lapse.    No  systematic  approach  has  yet  been  designed  for  the 
development  of  a  state  directory  to  complement  the  federal  Catalog  of  Domestic 
Assistance  ,  which  has  a  topical  index  and  is  updated  annually.     The  result  is  that 
local  officials  are  frustrated  by  not  knowing  where  to  turn  in  the  state  for  particu- 
lar kinds  of  help.     They  have  found  it  difficult  to  determine  which  state  agencies 
administer  what  programs  and  whom  to  contact    within  an  agency  for  information 
and  assistance.     Since  reorganization  of  state  government,  the  confusion  has  multi- 
plied.   Not  even  the  Departmental  Secretaries  are  familiar  with  all  of  the  programs 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 

What  is  needed  is  a  Directory  of  State  Programs  which  identifies  all  of  the 
state  and  state-administered  federal  programs  available  to  local  governments  and 
the  title  and  phone  number  of  an  individual  within  each  agency  to  be  contacted  by 
local  governments  for  information  and  technical  assistance.     Moreover,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Directory  and  the  activity  of  collecting  the  information  would  greatly 
assist  the  Governor  and  the  Departmental  Secretaries,  increasing  their  knowledge 
of  the  programs  of  state  government.     Once  the  basic  information  is  compiled  and 
the  contact  for  each  agency  established,  it  should  be  relatively  simple  to  maintain 
the  directory  by  means  of  an  annual  up-date. 
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The  Division  of  Community  Services  in  the  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resources  has  agreed  to  take  the  lead  in  developing  such  a  Directory. 
However,  if  the  effort  is  to  be  successful,  the  support  of  the  Governor  and  his 
Departmental  Secretaries  will  be  essential  to  insure  that  division  heads  fully  com- 
ply with  requests  for  information.     The  North  Carolina  League  of  Municipalities, 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Commissioners,  and  the  State-Local  Task 
Force  have  cooperated  with  the  Division  of  Community  Services  in  the  preparation 
of  a  questionnaire  designed  to  meet  the  information  needs  of  local  governments. 
What  is  now  required  is  the  total  support  of  the  Governor  in  expediting  the  return 
of  the  completed  questionnaires. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  encourage  the 
development  of  a  Directory  of  State  Programs  and  ask  the  Departmental  Secretaries 
to  gain  the  cooperation  of  their  division  administrators  in  its  completion. 


STANDARDIZED  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Information  is  being  collected  and  systematized  by  almost  every  state  agency 
and  unit  of  local  government.     The  Office  of  Management  Systems  has  identified 
more  than  170  separate  automated  systems  in  state  government  alone  without  taking 
into  account  those  systems  established  by  other  levels  of  government  nor  manual 
systems  in  use.    Each  one  of  these  systems,  whether  it  be  manual  or  automated,  is 
designed  to  meet  specific  information  needs  and  seldom  is  consideration  given  to 
other  present  or  future  needs  within  the  same  agency  or  parallel  needs  of  other  agencies 
The  data  has  rarely  been  collected  or  compiled  according  to  standard  criteria  so 
that  it  may  be  shared  with  other  governmental  agencies  or  units,  or  compared  with 
data  collected  at  another  time  by  others.    As  a  consequence,  the  collection  and 
systematization  of  data  is  often  duplicated  needlessly  resulting  in  wasted  effort  and 
resources,  at  considerable  costs.     For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  its  quarterly  household  survey  is  $7.00  per  family.    At  the  very 
least,  standardized  criteria  for  collecting  and  systematizing  data  should  be  developed. 

New  information  systems  continue  to  be  developed  and  existing  systems  up- 
graded to  meet  specific  information  needs  without  consideration  of  future  data  needs 
or  data  needs  of  other  agencies.     Not  only  does  this  prohibit  current  system  sharing, 
but  is  also  further  delays  the  attention  necessary  to  bring  about  standardization. 
What  is  needed  is  the  development  of  standards,  criteria  and  policies  for  the  creation 
of  compatible  information  systems. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  designing  automated  systems  which  meet  the 
needs  of  multiple  users.    Criteria  for  the  design  and  use  of  such  systems  should 
include: 
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(1)  Distribution  of  the  purpose  and  design  and  sequential  flow 
of  information  to  all  potential  users  of  the  system. 

(2)  Utilization  of  central  files  to  preclude  redundant  collection 
and  processing  of  information. 

(3)  Intradepartmental,  interdepartmental,  and  intergovernmental 
sharing  of  the  system's  information  unless  security  requirements 
dictate  otherwise.* 

(4)  Utilization  in  accordance  with  the  definition  under  which  the 
information  was  generated. 

(5)  Gathering  of  data  only  once  to  force  sharing. 

(6)  Extraction  of  data  from  one  system  for  another  in  a  way  that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  system  it  interfaces. 

(7)  Exchange  of  information  across  functional  lines  to  allow  for  a 
flow  of  integrated  information  to  each  level  of  management. 

Each  time  a  new  information  system  is  developed,  consideration  ought  to  be  given 
to  existent  and  future  uses  of  the  information  as  guidelines  for  standardization. 

The  Office  of  Management  Systems  was  created  in  the  Department  of 
Administration  in  1971**  to  "adopt  policies,  procedures,  criteria  and  standards, 
plans  and  rules  for  cooperative  use  of  existing  automated  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  personnel"  and  "to  develop  and  promote  training  programs  to  upgrade  the 
capability  of  technical  and  managerial  personnel."    The  law  is  unclear  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Management  Systems  for  the  development  and  compatibility 
of  systems.     Further,  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  state  subdivisions  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  any  of  this  activity.     Moreover,  it  places  the  office 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Council  of  State,  rather  than  the  Governor  and  his 
Executive  Cabinet.    As  a  result,  information  systems  have  continued  to  be  developed 
independently  by  state  agencies  and  state  subdivisions  in  a  manner  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  compare  data. 

Executive  support  should  be  gained  at  the  state  level  for  the  idea  that  infor- 
mation systems  be  made  compatible  and  that  a  mechanism  be  developed  to  facilitate 


*   This   proposal  excludes  the  use  of  private  information  and  data  on  individuals  but 
would  include  group  statistics. 

**Pursuant  to  G.S.  143-341(9)  which  amended  the  enabling  legislation  for  the 
Department  of  Administration. 
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the  transfer  and  sharing  of  information.     The  Office  of  Management  Systems  should 
be  designated  as  the  lead  agency,  with  the  responsibility,  authority,  and  means  to 
undertake,  in  collaboration  with  other  state  agencies,  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing  standardized  information  systems  for  the  state  and  its  subdivisions.     If 
this  proves  affirmative,  it  should  be  followed  by  a  design  study  to  establish  the 
criteria  for  implementation.    The  legislation  creating  the  Office  of    Management 
Systems  should  be  amended  to  change  its  supervising  agency  from  the  Council  of 
State  to  the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Cabinet  and  to  clarify  its  authority  to  co- 
ordinate the  information  systems  of  all  state  agencies. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  provide  the  Office 
of  Management  Systems  of  the  Department  of  Administration  the  authority  to  take  the 
lead  in  developing  procedures  and  plans  for  standardization  of  the  way  in  which  the 
state  collects,  stores,  and  retrieves  information  to  reduce  duplication  and  improve 
sharing  among  state  agencies  and  with  local  governments. 


LOCAL- STATE  SERVICE  OFFICE 

General  purpose   local  governments  frequently  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
and  timely  response  from  state  agencies  to  requests  for  information  and  action.     This 
lack  of  response  often  results  in  lengthy  and  unnecessary  delays.     One  local  agency 
has  spent  two  years  from  first  application  to  first  service  in  gaining  state  approval 
of  an  application  for  day  care.     This  kind  of  delay  should  not  be  tolerated,  nor  should 
it  be  necessary  for  local  officials  to  spend  full  days  in  Raleigh  tracing  an  application 
for  assistance  from  one  agency  to  the  next,  trying  to  determine  its  position  in  the  re- 
view process  and  if  all  the  required  reviews  have  been  executed.    A  mechanism  with 
direct  access  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor  needs  to  be  established  as  an  extra- 
ordinary means  of  assisting  local  governments,   state  legislators,  and  state  agency 
officials  in  obtaining  information  and  action  from  state  government. 

A  Local-State  Service  Office  could  expedite  assistance  to  local  governments 
by  providing  quick  response  (whether  affirmative  or  negative)  to  requests  for  service. 
It  would  also  provide  feedback  to  the  Governor  by  uncovering  and  reporting  operational 
weaknesses  and  gaps  in  services  which  will  enable  him  to  improve  state  policies  for 
effectively  relating  to  local  governments.     The  office  would  assist  the  Governor  and 
the  State-Federal  Relations  Office  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  changes  in  state  and 
federal  programs  on  local  government  to  facilitate  the  development  on  an  appropriate 
state  response. 

The  Governor  recently  named  an  ombudsman  for  the  state  to  respond  to  re- 
quests from  the  general  public.     This  move  is  to  be  commended;  however,  it  should 
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not  be  considered  adequate  for  the  volume  of  work  anticipated  in  view  of  the  pro- 
posed revenue  sharing  programs.     Moreover,  it  should  be  made  clear  that    the  pro- 
posed office  will  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  the  State-Federal  Relations  Office, 
but  rather  will  work  to  coordinate  state  and  federal  assistance  to  local  governments 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  establish  a 
Local-State    Service    Office. 


STATE  ANNUAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Reform  of  the  federal  grant  system  through  block  grants  and  revenue-sharing 
is  increasing  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  local  governmental  units  over  the 
content  and  operation  of  federally  supported  programs.    Although  this  national  policy 
is  in  process,    much  of  the  federal  money  available  to  local  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  come  to  them  through  the  categorical  programs  administered  by  the  state. 
Additionally,  there  are  many  state  programs  designed  to  provide  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  units.     Because  of  their  own  limited  revenue,  local  units 
are  dependent  upon  these  state  and  federal  programs  to  provide  the  increasing  array 
of  services  demanded  by  their  citizens.    However,     governments  seldom  know  very 
far  in  advance  the  amount  and  kind  of  assistance  which  will  be  available  to  them. 
Consequently,  local  governing  bodies  are  being  asked  to  make  decisions  concerning 
the  use  of  state  and  federal  funds  with  limited  time  to  examine  program  alterna- 
tives or  to  assess  the  impact  of  these  decisions  on  the  community's  resources, 
opportunities,  and  goals.     It  is  impossible  for  them  to  comprehend  fully  the  impli- 
cations of  their  decisions  on  what  can  be  done  currently  and  what  should  be  done  in 
the  future  to  solve  the  community's  problems. 

A  mechanism  should  be  established  which  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
state  to  negotiate  a  contractual  arrangement  with  local  units  of  government  in  ad- 
vance of  their  budgeting  which  sets  forth  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  received,   under 
what  conditions  and  for  what  purposes.     This  would  provide  the  local  governing 
bodies  with  more  control  over  their  own  resources  through  the  annual  budgeting 
process  and  would  facilitate  a  comprehensive  rather  than  piecemeal  approach  to 
community  planning  and  programming.     The  mechanism  would  strengthem  communi- 
cations between  state  agencies  and  general  purpose  local  governments,  alleviating 
much  of  the  fragmentation  which  now  exists  due  to  traditional  relationships  with 
semi-autonomous  boards. 

An  annual  arrangements  process  would  enable  the  state  to  identify  local  sur- 
plus "in-kind"  contributions  that  could  be  documented  as  "match"  for  statewide 
grants,  increasing  the  state's  maximum  use  of  federal  programs.     Further,  such  an 
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arrangement  would  provide  both  state  and  local  administrators  more  lead  time  to 
develop  and  coordinate  with  other  agencies  operational  plans  for  the  most  effective 
delivery  of  services.     The  federal  government  has  already  initiated  a  similar  con- 
tractual mechanism  with  selected  cities  which  is  executed  annually  and  covers  funds 
to  be  expended  during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.     The  contract  specifies  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  the 
local  units,  eligible  activities  and  guidelines  that  will  be  imposed  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  funds  during  the  year. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  establish  an 
Annual  Arrangements  process  between  the  state  and  its  subdivisions. 


FEDERAL  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIREMENTS 

Federal  legislation  authorizing  grant  programs  is  unclear,   permitting  the 
administering  agencies  to  develop  requirements  which  meet  their  own  needs,  rather 
than  those  of  the  program  or  the  state  and  local  governments  that  must  implement 
the  programs.     The  multiplicity  of  requirements  which  result  from  this  fragmented 
approach  have  led  to  duplication  in  planning  processes  and  planning  bodies  on  the 
state  and  local  levels.     On  the  local  level  there  may  be  as  many  as  five  different 
planning  bodies  established  for  health  planning.     Standards  for  identical  functional 
planning  elements  usually  differ  from  one  program  to  another.    As  a  result,  there  are 
16  ways  of  preparing  an  economic  development  functional  plan  with  no  guarantee  that 
a  plan  prepared  for  one  of  the  16  programs  v/ill  comply  with  the  requirements  of  any 
of  the  other  15.    A  state  or  local  government  must  also  contend  with  15  different  ways 
of  preparing  transportation  functional  plans,   13  different  ways  of  preparing  water  and 
sewer  functional  plans,  and  12  ways  of  preparing  human  resources  plans.*    The 
failure  to  develop  an  underlying  concept  of  the  comprehensive  planning  process  is 
evidenced  by  the  recent  tendency  to  insert  a  functional  modifier  such  as  health  or 
transportation  between  the  adjective  comprehensive  and  the  noun  planning.     This 
approach  has  served  to  further  encourage  narrow  functional  "project"  planning  to 
the  neglect  of  comprehensive  planning  linking  interrelated  areas. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  development  of  a  uniform  federal  system  of 
grant  administration  which  consolidates  requirements  for  grants  in  broad  program 
categories  ,  and  which  encourages  state  and  local  comprehensive  planning  by  pro- 
viding for  federal  certification  of  comprehensive  planning  processes  under  the  chief 
executives . 


•Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Federal  Grant  Planning  Require- 
ments Coordination  Study,  November  1968. 
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Some  federal  consolidation  is  already  occurring.     Recent  legislation  has 
encouraged  the  development  of  block  grants  to  be  administered  through  the  states 
such  as  Comprehensive  Health  and  Law  Enforcement  Assistance .    General  revenue- 
sharing  was  authorized  in  1972.    Currently,  four  special  revenue- sharing  proposals 
which  would  consolidate  over  70  categorical  grant  programs  for  law  enforcement, 
education,  manpower  and  community  development  are  being  considered  by  Congress. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  is  moving  toward  the  standardization 
of  state  and  local  administrative  and  accounting  procedures  for  federal  grants  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  red  tape  and  paper  work  now  required. 

While  there  is  certainly  some  question  as  to  the  adequacy  or  permanence 
of  special  revenue- sharing  as  a  replacement  for  the  categorical  grants  relative  to 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  made  available,  there  is  little  disagreement  over  the  need 
for  grant  consolidation  or  decentralization  of  planning  and  administration. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  support  federal 
grant  consolidation  efforts  and  federal  certification  of  comprehensive  planning 
processes  under  state  and  local  chief  executives. 


STATE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

State  government  has  not  as  yet  developed  a  comprehensive  planning  process 
to  produce  state  goals,  policies  and  priorities;  nor  has  it  linked  planning  with  execu- 
tive decision-making  to  ensure  coordination  of  state  programs.     The  efforts  of  North 
Carolina  state  planning,  like  those  of  most  other  states,  have  not  been  directed 
toward  a  policy  analysis  function  but  rather  have  concentrated  on  theoretical  long- 
range  planning  design  and  statewide  economic  development  policy  for  the  multi- 
county  regions.     The  state  planning  process  must  concern  itself  with  the  executive- 
legislative  process  of  setting   goals,  adopting  budgets,  and  choosing  programs. 
Recommendations  for  a  new  approach  to  state  planning  have  been  included  in  reports 
published  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and 
other  national  groups. 

The  emphasis  of  state  planning  has  gravitated  toward  the  planning  require- 
ments of  available  federal  grants,  and  not  to  the  planning  needs  of  the  state  as 
identified  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.    The  result  is  that  the  Governor  has 
not  received  the  kind  of  management  assistance  necessary  to  formulate  and  analyze 
the  consequences  of  alternative  policies.    Neither  he  nor  his  Executive  Cabinet  has 
had  sufficient  access  to  the  office   of  State  Planning  for  effective  staff  services. 
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State  government  is  big  business  and  should  be  utilizing  all  of  the  new 
management  tools  and  technologies  at  its  disposal.     The  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Governor  demand  a  systematic  approach.    Consider,  for 
example,  the  fundamental  responsibility  of  the  state  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
A  response  to  crime  prevention  requires  attention  to  the  interrelationship  of  poverty, 
organized  crime,   social  justice,  and  the  conditions  of  our  slums  and  ghettos.     The 
law  enforcement  system,  the  judicial  system,  the  educational  system,  the  employ- 
ment system,  and  health,  recreation  and  social  service  programs  are  all  involved 
in  the  solution.    Without  state  goals  and  priorities,   state  agencies  and  local  units 
have  no  guidelines  to  follow  in  developing  programs  to  effectively  provide  solutions 
to  such  a  complex  problem.     Moreover,  the  state  is  unable  to  control  its  own  des- 
tiny and  assume  the  leadership  role  in  its  relations  with  local  governments. 

State  planning  must  be  viewed  as  a  management  tool  to  assist  the  chief 
executive  in  formulating  goals  and  policies  which  will  enable  him  to  coordinate  the 
programs  of  his  administration  more  efficiently  and  to  improve  his  capability  for 
rational  decision-making.     The  Office  of  State  Planning  should  be  the  central 
planning  arm  of  the  Governor,  responsible  for  guiding  the  state's  comprehensive 
planning  process.     To  ensure  that  the  resulting  policies  reflect  service  needs  at 
the  local  level,  there  is  a  need  to  incorporate  some  mechanism  for  participation  in 
the  process  by  local  governments  and  citizens. 

The  legislation  creating  the  Office  of  State  Planning  in  19  69  requires  the 
design  of  a  comprehensive  development  plan  (an  economic  plan  for  the  state);  how- 
ever, the  legislation  does  not  specify  that  the  Office  of  State  Planning  provide  staff 
support  to  the  Governor  or  guide  the  state's  comprehensive  planning  process.*    In 
1971  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  creation  of  the  North  Carolina  Council  on 
State  Goals  and  Policy  to  express  the  needs  of  the  citizenry,  to  identify  goals,  and 
to  recommend  policies  and  priorities  for  achieving  the  goals.**    No  clear  linkages 
have  been  established  between  the  Council  and  the  Office  of  State  Planning  in  their 
respective  relationships  to  the  Governor. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  redirect  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  State  Planning  to  become  his  central  planning  unit 
with  a  direct  link  to  his  decision-making  authority  to: 

1.    Assist  the  Governor  in  the  formulation  and  analysis  of  policy  alterna- 
tives. 


*   Chapter  143-341(6)  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes. 
**Article  54  of  Chapter  143  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
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2.  Coordinate  and  guide  departments  in  policy  implementation. 

3.  Measure  and  evaluate  results  of  policy  implementation. 

4.  Provide  staff  support  for  the  executive  cabinet  and  the  Council  on 
Goals  and  Policy. 

5.  Conduct  special  studies  for  the  Governor  and  Executive  Cabinet  on 
problems  requiring  immediate  response  and  action. 

6.  Review  for  the  Governor  all  departmental  plans  to  assure  conformity 
with  state  goals  and  priorities. 


COORDINATED  FUNCTIONAL  PLANNING 

Even  though  state  government  reorganization  has  consolidated  similar 
functions  into  17  major  departments,  there  remain  many  program  activities  which 
require  the  cooperation  of  several  departments  and  their  divisions.    No  mechanism 
now  exists  to  coordinate  planning  for  such  activities.     For  example,  no  one  depart- 
ment or  agency  has  been  given  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  planning  for  adult 
education  in  the  state.    A  coordinated  plan  for  adult  education  would  require  the 
participation  of  Public  Instruction,  Community  Colleges,  Employment  Security 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  University  System.     State  functional 
planning  has  lacked  management  direction  and  has  not  been  addressed  to  the  task 
of  providing  guidance  to  state  agencies  and  local  units  in  their  programming  and 
budgeting.    What  is  termed  planning  on  the  departmental  level  consists  of  the  develop- 
ment of  "state  plans"  to  comply  with  federal  requirements  for  a  document  guaranteeing 
use  of  federal  funds  within  prescribed  limits.    As  such,  the  plans  are  actually  admini- 
strative control  agreements  and  are  not  the  result  of  a  planning  process  which  identi- 
fies needs,  establishes  goals  and  priorities  for  meeting  the  needs  and  develops  pro- 
gram objectives  and  strategies  for  achieving  the  goals.     Some  of  the  required  plans 
are  potentially  legitimate  management  tools,  but  most  are  simply  "fill-in-the- 
blank  exercises . "  * 

A  study  was  conducted  by  the  Task  Force  of  the  decision-making  processes 
followed  in  developing  "state  plans"  by  twenty  sub-divisions  of  ten  state  depart- 
ments.** This  analysis  revealed  the  following  characteristics  of  the  plans: 


*  A  good  example  of  this  point  is  the  Social  Service  4-A  Regulations  and  the  "state 
plan"  drawn  up  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

**See  "state- plan"  decision  network  charts,  pp.  42-48. 
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1.  Not  developed  at  the  executive  level; 

2.  Not  developed  in  accordance  with  state  goals,  policies,  and 
priorities; 

3.  No  provision  for  involving  other  state  agencies  whose  responsibility 
may  overlap  or  the  local  governments  which  must  implement  the  plans; 

4.  Lack  of  supervisory  guidance  and  clearly  defined  responsibility  for 
decision- making; 

5.  Inappropriate  delegation  by  management  of  authority  to  coordinate; 
(frequently  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  organization) 

6.  No  systematic  approach  to  modification  of  plans  when  changes  are 
dictated  by  federal  regulations  so  as  to  consider  implications  for 
local  service  delivery; 

7.  No  review  of  plans  by  the  Governor,  the  Office  of  State  Planning,  the 
Office  of  the  Budget,  or  Advisory  Budget  Commission  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  requested  funds  are  a  part  of  total  state  revenue. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  coordination,  management  direction  and  guberna- 
torial review  in  developing  the  plans,  opportunities  for  influencing  policy  directions 
are  lost.     Further,  the  current  fragmentation  weakens  control  over  the  administration 
of  state  government. 

Efforts  have  been  initiated  to  move  the  state  toward  a  system  of  integrated 
functional  planning.     The  fundamental  objectives  of  government  have  been  defined 
by  the  Office  of  State  Planning,  providing  the  framework  for  grouping  all  program 
activities  into  broad  functional  categories.     The  Executive  Reorganization  Act  of 
1971  requires  the  development  of  an  annual  plan  of  work  by  each  department.     Be- 
cause reorganization  is  just  getting  underway,  the  first  plans  of  work  produced 
were  not  coordinated  by  the  Departmental  Secretaries  and  thus  reflect  a  number  of 
internal  inconsistencies  and  fail  to  provide  an  overview  of  each  department's  func- 
tion and  structure.     Despite  a  great  deal  of  effort,  the  plans  of  work  do  not  address 
functional  goals  and  priorities  or  identify  service  gaps  to  facilitate  program  evalua- 
tion.   They  will  need  considerably  streamlining  if  they  are  to  be  useful  information 
references  or  guides  for  agency  programming. 

The  state  should  establish  a  coordinated  functional  planning  system  which 
provides  goals,   policies  and  priorities  in  broad  program  categories,  resulting  in  a 
framework  within  which  state  agencies  and  local  governments  can  structure  their 
programming  and  budgeting.     The  criteria  for  this  system  would  include: 
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(a)  Delineation  of  the  functional  areas  of  government  as  derived 
from  state  goals  and  policy  and  assignment  of  all  activities, 
regardless  of  organizational  placement,  to  these  categories. 

(b)  Designation  by  the  Governor  of  lead  departments  to  coordinate 
the  planning  in  each  functional  area. 

(c)  Preparation,  under  the  direction  of  lead  Department  Secretaries, 
of  coordinated  functional  plans  for  each  area  which  outline: 

-  goals  and  objectives 

-  current  statutory  directives 

-  priorities  within  functional  areas 

-  allocation  of  resources  among  programs 

-  management  and  organizational  arrangements 

-  negotiated  role  of  each  agency  in  delivering  services 

-  integrated  work  program 

-  integrated  budget,  personnel,  information  requirements 

-  summary  of  funding  sources  and  matching  requirements 

(d)  Designation  by  the  Governor  of  the  Office  of  State  Planning  as  the 

agent  to  initiate  and  maintain  the  system. 

(e)  Review  of  all  "state  plans"  to  assure  compliance  with  functional 
goals  and  priorities. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  establish  a 
coordinated  functional  planning  system  and  place  behind  that  system  the  full 
authority  of  his  office. 
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REVERSE  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  FUNCTION 

The  Federal  Government's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  issued 
Circular  Letter  A -95  in  1969.     It  required  the  state  to  establish  a  communications 
network  between  state  agencies,  the  regions  and  local  officials.     This  network 
operates  only  for  selected  programs,  causing  interested  agencies  and  units  to  be 
notified  of  applications  or  intentions  to  apply  for  assistance  occurring  in  their 
region.     The  mechanism  provides  an  opportunity  for  agency  and  government  officials 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  applications.    According  to  federal  personnel.  North 
Carolina's  A- 9 5  state  and  regional  clearinghouse  operation  is  among  the  best  in 
the  nation.    However,  this  fine  system  is  used  primarily  to  satisfy  federal  require- 
ments.    It  could  be  expanded  and  directed  to  serve  State  and  local  interests  as  well, 

The  State  and  Regional  Clearinghouse  System  could  be  used  as  a  mechanism 
to  facilitate  interagency  and  intergovernmental  communications  and  coordination 
for  the  state  if  it  met  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Disseminate  information  and  regulations  on  all  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams before  plans  are  developed. 

(2)  Provide  opportunity  for  interagency  and  intergovernmental  participa- 
tion in  developing  plans. 

(3)  Provide  opportunity  for  local  officials  to  influence  state  goals, 
policies  and  plans. 

(4)  Extend  review  to  all  plans,  whether  they  be  produced  by  state, 
regional,  or  local  governments,  to  insure  conformity  with  overall 
goals  and  policies  at  each  level. 

(5)  Provide  for  gubernatorial  review  and  comment  on  all  state  plans 
and  chief  executive  review  and  comment  on  all  local  plans  to  in- 
sure proper  linkage  of  planning  and  executive  decision-making. 

(6)  Use  existing  staff  in  the  Department  of  Administration  to  analyze 
the  plans  to  assist  the  Governor  with  his  review  and  comment. 

(7)  Provide  feedback  on  comments  to  all  reviewing  agencies. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  support  the  use 
of  the  State  and  Regional  Clearinghouses  to: 

(1)     Facilitate  review  and  comment  on  all  state  plans  by  his  office, 
state  departments,  and  local  units  of  government. 
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(2)  Provide  a  vehicle  for  local  involvement  and  citizen  participation 
in  state  policy  making. 

(3)  Extend  the  review  process  to  all  plans  and  programs  produced  at 
each  level  of  government. 

(4)  Provide  for  chief  executive  review  and  comment  on  all  programs 
affecting  each  local  community. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Department  of  Administration  was  originally  created  (in  1957)  to  pro- 
vide the  state's  chief  executive  with  management  support.    Its  mission  statement, 
as  described  in  the  1973  Annual  Plan  of  Work,  is  to  perform  management  functions 
as  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Governor's  Office.    The  Department  works  with  and 
performs  administrative  services  for  departments,  commissions,  and  boards  of  state 
government. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  assigned  a  number  of  operating  responsibilities 
including  the  Office  of  Property  and  Construction,  the  Office  of  Purchase  and  Con- 
tract, the  Office  of  State  Personnel  and  the  Office  of  General  Services.    Additionally, 
state  government  reorganization  transferred  to  Administration  responsibility  for  some 
16  boards  and  commissions  with  programs  cutting  across  two  or  more  departments. 
The  supervision  of  these  functions  requires  a  great  deal  of  the  Secretary's  time  and 
restricts  his  ability  to  coordinate  the  management  functions  (planning,  budgeting, 
governmental  organization,  systems  management  and  intergovernmental  relations) 
as  staff  services  to  the  Governor,  the  Executive  Cabinet  and  the  Legislature. 

A  report  published  in  1971  by  the  State  Government  Reorganization  Committee 
recommended  that  everything  not  involved  with  the  management  function  be  removed 
from  the  Department  of  Administration  to  enable  it  to  serve  as  the  executive  office 
of  the  Governor.     The  Department  of  Administration  should  be  structured  so  that  its 
major  role  is  assisting  the  Governor  in  his  role  as  chief  policymaker  for  the  state. 
This  includes  the  development  of  a  broad  policy  perspective;  the  establishment  of 
major  goals;  the  formulation  of  plans  and  programs;  and  the  mobilization,  coordina- 
tion and  over-all  supervision  of  available  human  and  material  resources  for  carrying 
out  decisions  promptly  and  efficiently.     The  Governor  should  have  all  of  the  tools 
of  modern  management  at  his  disposal.     Because  tradition  dictates  a  relatively  small 
personal  staff  for  the  Governor,  these  tools  must  be  provided  through  the  Department 
of  Administration . 
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The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  support  the  re- 
moval of  all  activities  not  related  to  the  management  function  from  the  Department 
of  Administration  so  that  he  can  be  provided  with  the  management  tools  necessary 
for  the  efficient  administration  of  state  government  . 


REVENUE- SHARING  STUDY 

State  and  local  governments  are  currently  in  a  state  of  confusion  regarding 
their  statutory  and  constitutional  authority  to  use  special  revenue- sharing  funds 
for  a  number  of  programs  previously  administered  under  the  categorical  grant  system. 
Examples  which  have  been  cited  include  direct  payment  to  individuals  for  relocation 
assistance  and  loans  to  individuals  for  housing  rehabilitation.     There  is  also  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  municipalities  to  operate  a  number  of  social  programs 
which  have  traditionally  been  county  administered  but  which  could  become  partially 
the  city's  responsibility  under  "Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing."     Several 
of  the  state's  municipalities  are  seeking  passage  of  local  bills  which  speak  to  this 
problem,  but  as  yet,  the  alternatives  for  a  state-wide  policy  are  unknown. 

Before  a  fragmented  approach  to  this  problem  throws  the  state  and  its  sub- 
division into  an  even  greater  quandry,     it  is  essential  that  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  State  Constitution  and  General  Statutes  be  undertaken  in  light  of  the  proposed 
special  revenue  sharing  packages.     The  review  would  assist  the  Governor  to  exercise 
his  constitutional  responsibility  for  recommending  to  the  Legislature  appropriate 
courses  of  action  to  facilitate  state  and  local  participation  in  special  revenue  sharing. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  initiate  an 
immediate  review  of  the  State  Constitution  and  the  General  Statutes  to  determine 
changes  necessary  to  permit  full  participation  of  state  and  local  governments  in 
special  revenue  sharing  program. 


STATE  AGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Much  of  the  communication  between  state  agencies  and  local  communities 
occurs  directly  with  semi-autonomus  boards  or  local  offices  of  state  agencies  and 
not  through  general  purpose  local  governments  or  their  chief  executives.  As  a  re- 
sult, local  chief  executives  are  seldom  informed  of  program  alternatives  available 
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to  their  communities  through  these  agencies.     Thus,  it  is  difficult  for  the  local 
units  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  meet  the  service  needs  of  their 
communities.     The  lack  of  information  limits  local  government's  means  of  pre- 
venting duplication  and  reducing  fragmentation  of  service  delivery. 

The  state  should  review  its  communication  network  to  provide  a  means  for 
expanding  the  distribution  of  information  and  regulations  on  state  programs  to  local 
general  purpose  governments  and  their  chief  executives.     These  individuals  need 
to  be  knowledgeable  of  all  state  government  activities  affecting  their  communities. 
The  adoption  of  a  direct  communications  policy  would  assist  the  local  chief 
executives  in  developing  comprehensive  community  plans  for  coordinated  delivery 
of  services . 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  support  the 
development  of  a  communications  system  which  provides  for  direct  relationships 
between  state  departments  and  general  purpose  local  governments. 


INSTABILITY  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

Congressional  action  and  Presidential  edict  frequently  change  or  terminate 
federal  grant  programs.     This  places  local  governments  using  these  funds  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  having  to  select  one  course  of  action  from  among  many  un- 
desirable alternatives:    terminate  service,  redirect  resources  by  curtailing  other 
services,  or  increase  the  property  tax.     In  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  local  govern- 
ments are  failing  to  meet  the  newly  developed  expectations  and  thus    losing 
credibility.    As  a  consequence,   local  governments  are  becoming  increasingly  wary 
of  involvement  in  federal  programs. 

The  Federal  Regional  Council  evaluates  federal  programs  and  is  responsible 
for  recommending  improvements  in  their  delivery  to  communities.     The  state  con- 
trols the  authority,  responsibility,  and  fiscal  capacity  of  local  governments.     The 
state  and  the  Federal  Regional  Council  should  assume  responsiblity  for  developing 
a  long  term  strategy  which  would  enable  local  governments  to  operate  effectively 
in  light  of  unstable  federal  funding  patterns. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  ask  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  to  join  him  in  developing  a  long  term  strategy  to  alleviate  problems 
for  local  governments  resulting  from  federal  funding  instability. 
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FEDERAL  STAFF  ORIENTATION 

Constant  turnover  in  personnel  and  assignment  of  responsibility  in  the 
regional  and  area  offices  of  federal  departments  makes  it  difficult  for  local  govern- 
ment to  obtain  information  and  assistance.     The  staff  in  these  offices  often  is  not 
fully  familiar  with  the  programs  of  the  departments,  nor  do  they  know  to  whom  within 
the  department  to  direct  a  local  official  for  information  about  a  particular  program. 

The  federal  agent  with  whom  a  local  official  deals  today  may  not  be  there 
tomorrow.      Each  time  a  new  field  representative  is  assigned  to  a  local  agency, 
a  lapse  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  processing  of  that  agency's  grant  application  or 
request  for  information.    Such  lapses  create  unbelievable  delays  in  local  program 
implementation.    A  transfer  of  program  responsibility  from  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Office  to  the  Greensboro  Area  Office  for  some  HUD  programs  extended  by  as  much 
as  six  months  the  approval  time  for  many  local  applications.     Changes  in  federal 
personnel  also  frequently  require  a  redirection  of  local  programs  in  line  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  new  personnel. 

The  federal  regional  and  area  offices  should  offer  continuous  orientation 
to  their  staffs  to  keep  them  fully  informed  of  all  programs  as  well  as  the  internal 
decision-making  structures  (along  with  ways  circumvent  them) .     The  orientation 
should  include  information  on  new  programs  being  initiated  as  well  as  changes  in 
current  programs,  the  agency  responsible  for  each  program,  and  the  title  of  an  in- 
dividual within  the  agency  to  be  contacted  for  assistance  to  local  units. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  approach  the 
Federal  Regional  Council  regarding  the  need  for  orientation  of  regional  and  area 
office  personnel  to  the  programs  of  their  departments. 


FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  EXPEDITER 

The  problems  of  local  government  frequently  span  the  activities  of  two  or 
more  federal  agencies.    A  comprehensive  solution  to  these  problems  requires 
coordinated  federal  action  for  local  units  to  obtain  this  kind  of  response.    What  is 
needed  is  a  mechanism  which  would  expedite  interagency  cooperation  for  local 
governments . 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Model  Cities  program  to  expedite  information 
and  action  among  agencies.     The  "lead  men"  who  served  this  function  were  of 
great  assistance  to  local  governments  in  "getting  things  done."     This  position  was 
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discontinued  when  the  HUD  state  area  offices  were  established,  and  no  replace- 
ment mechanism  has  been  developed. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  approach  the 
Federal  Regional  Council  to  ask  that  they  develop  an  effective  mechanism  to  per- 
form the  role  of  interagency  expediter  at  the  federal  level  on  behalf  of  local 
governments . 


GOVERNOR'S  PRESENTATION  TO  EFFICIENCY  STUDY  COMMISSION 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  State  there  have  been  a  series  of  study 
commissions  created  to  investigate  various  aspects  of  state  and  local  government. 
Some  of  these  have  addressed  many  of  the  same  issues  dealt  with  by  the  Task 
Force.    Although  it  has  had  only  a  brief  existence  the  Task  Force  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  uncovering  and  recommending  solutions  to  North  Carolina's  inter- 
governmental problems.    It  is  obviously  only  a  beginning.     The  state  must  main- 
tain a  continued  vigilance  on  the    relationships  developing  between  its  various 
governmental  units.     The  Task  Force  urges  that  efforts  to  resolve  intergovernmental 
difficulties  be  continued  in  order  that  the  North  Carolina  system  of  governments 
may  form  a  team  to  serve  its  citizens. 

The  Governor  recently  appointed  an  Efficiency  Study  Commission  to  review 
state  administrative  practices  and  processes  and  to  suggest  changes  which  would 
make  state  government  more  efficient. 


The  State-Local  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Governor  arrange  for  a 
presentation  of  the  Task  Force  report  to  the  Efficiency  Study  Commission  and  that 
copies  of  the  report  and  supporting  documents  be  delivered  to  the  members  to 
assist  them  in  their  work. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX    I: 
NORTH    CAROLINA    MODEL   CITIES    EXPERIENCE 

A  SIBMARY  REPORT 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE-LOCAL  TASK  FORCE 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA         NOVEMBER  1972 


The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  examine  the  North  Carolina  Model 
Cities'  experience  to  determine  what  changes  in  governmental  proc- 
esses and  relationships  might  be  suggested  by  that  program's 
successes  and  difficulties.   It  is  included  as  background  to  the 
Task  Force  report . 

We  are  grateful  for  the  assistance  of  elected  officials,  management 
personnel,  departmental  personnel  and  residents  of  the  four  Model 
Cities  communities  (Asheville,  Charlotte,  High  Point,  and  Winston- 
Salem)  in  sharing  their  thoughts  vith  the  State-Local  Task  Force 
staff.  Discussions  with  some  state  officials  also  have  been  helpful 
in  providing  background. 


INTRODUCTION 


That  urtan  areas  have  problems  is  well  documented.  The  federal  government 
has  shown  its  concern  by  providing  help  to  urban  areas  through  a  multitude  of 
federal  domestic  assistance  programs.   They  were  successful.   In  Winston-Salem 
alone  they  have  helped  provide  facilities  (water  and  sewer  systems,  roads, 
hospitals,  parks,  housing,  schools)  and  services  (health,  employment,  social, 
and  welfare).   But  all  of  these  successes  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  problems. 

A  concept  was  developed  at  the  federal  level  designed  to  let  communities 
try  their  hands  at  solving  their  own  problems  with  much  federal  financial  and 
technical  assistance  but  with  little  interference  from  the  federal  bureaucracy. 
The  concept  was  to  be  experimental — tried  in  only  eight  or  ten  cities — each 
having  a  large  pot  of  federal  funds  and  a  small  pool  of  highly  skilled  federal 
employees  available. 

In  order  to  put  the  experiment  into  operation,  passage  by  Congress  was 
required;  to  get  the  necessary  votes  the  number  of  cities  to  be  included  was 
greatly  increased  (to  150).   This  had  the  effect  of  diluting  both  the  money  and 
technical  assistance  available  to  any  one  city. 

Moreover,  the  program  introduced  a  whole  series  of  new  and  often  frighten- 
ing concepts:  the  involvement  of  citizens  in  the  decision-making  process; 
citizen  employment,  comprehensive  multi-program  planning,  coordination  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  resources  and  initiative.   None  of  these  things  had 
been  accomplished  before — some  of  them  had  never  been  tried. 

This  experiement  was  the  Model  Cities  program — a  demonstration  carried  on 
by  a  few  of  the  nation's  cities  to  develop  and  try  new  and  imaginative  techniques 
in  solving  their  problems. 

Has  it  been  a  success?  To  be  honest,  it  is  too  early  to  tell — the  program 
is  really  just  getting  started.   It  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  people 
it  was  intended  to  serve.   Considering  the  time  constraint,  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  program  itself,  all  the  new  ideas  that  had  to  be  translated  into  action 
and  that  cities  had  to  establish  a  multi-million  dollar  operation  from  scratch 
it  has  been  amazingly  successful.  Unfortunately,  the  original  termination  date 
of  the  Model  Cities  program  is  imminent. 

To  further  the  experimentation,  the  federal  government  decided  to  award  to 
twenty  cities  throughout  the  country  a  variation  on  the  Model  Cities  program, 
called  Planned  Variation  (P.  V.).   Winston-Salem  was  one  of  the  cities  chosen. 
Under  the  P.  V.  program  Winston-Salem  was  given  more  federal  dollars  and 
permitted  to  extend  the  Model  Cities  program  city  wide. 

These  experimental  programs  have  not  been  available  to  all  local  govern- 
ments.  However,  Congress  is  now  considering  legislation  making  federal  funds 
available  to  local  units  (and  in  some  instances  the  state)  to  operate  their  own 
programs.   These  "New  Federalism"  programs  will  have  few  rules  other  than  those 
required  by  law.   One,  Revenue  Sharing,  may  have  rules  governing  the  purpose  for 
which  funds  can  be  expended;  another.  Community  Development,  in  addition  may 
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have  requirements  for  citizen  participation,  planning  and  applications.   Most 
programs  place  a  great  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  the  hands  of  local 
government . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  see  what  can  he  learned  from  the  four  North 
Carolina  Model  Cities  experiments  that  is  helpful  to  the  Winston-Salem  Planned 
Variations  experiment  and  will  make  the  North  Carolina  Nev  Federalism  program 
execution  a  successful  effort. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIOKS 


The  Task  Force  is  asked  to  approve  the  following  actions: 

1.  Recommend  to  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet 

-Despite  disjointed  federal  requests,  work  toward  the  unification 
of  departmental  plans  under  each  Secretary  to  one  simplified  goal, 
policy  and  operations  document  with  consistent  applications, 
reports,  administrative  procedxires  and  guidelines,  and  meanwhile 
widen  the  distribution  of  existing  state  plans  to  general  purpose 
local  government  officials. 

-Review  communications  network  to  improve  and  widen  information 
distribution  to  include  department  heads  and  both  city  and  county 
governments,  particularly  in  regard  to  urban  impact  programs  and 
the  operations  of  semi -autonomous  local  agencies. 

-Review  the  appropriateness  of  present  program  guidelines  with 
affected  agencies  and  evaluate  regulations  imposed  by  state  and 
federal  laws  making  whatever  changes  are  deemed  desirable. 


2.  Request  the  Federal  Regional  Council  to  assist  in  expediting 

-Implementation  of  training  and  orientation  of  federal  regional  and 
area  office  staffs  to  the  programs  of  their  departments. 

-Assistance  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  standardization 
of  administrative  and  accoTinting  procedures  for  local  government 
utilization  of  federal  funds. 

-Assistance  in  resolving  the  problem  of  the  instability  of  federal 
funding  programs. 

-Development  of  mechanism  to  replace  the  role  played  by  HDD's  "Model 
Cities  Leadmen"  who  were  effective  interagency  expediters  for  local 
government . 
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APPENDIX    II: 
STATE    PLAN    DECISION-MAKING 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE-LOCAL  TASK  FORCE 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  NOVEMBER  1972 


The  diagrams  presented  here  are  examples  of  the  processes  used  "by  state 
agencies  in  responding  to  requirements  imposed  by  federal  funding  pro- 
grams.  The  resultant  State  Plan  prescribed  the  way  in  which  the  state 
and  its  local  lonits  use  the  federal  funds.   No  mechanism  has  been 
developed  which  permits  local  units  or  other  state  agencies  offering 
parallel  or  competing  programs  to  participate  in  their  development. 
(For  discussion  see  pp.  21  -  23. ) 
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APPENDIX    III: 
A   SOCIAL   PLANNING   PROCESS   FOR   NORTH   CAROLINA 

TOWARD  A  UNIFIED  PLANNING  PROCESS 
NCAIP/UCS  SOCIAL  PLANNING  STUDY  COMMITTEE 

MARCH  1973 


This  study  vas  prepared  by  the  Joint  Social  Planning  Study  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
and  the  North  Carolina  United  Commimity  Services.   Neither  of  the 
sponsoring  organizations  have  approved  the  report.   It  is  presented 
here  as  ■backgro^Ind  material  identifying  some  of  the  intergovernmental 
problems  that  exist  between  units  of  local  government  and  between 
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PREFACE 


Community  and  government  are  inventions  of  man  and  oannotj  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,   escape  involvement  in  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  condition.  * 


That  commtinities  are  "beset  "by  social  problems  and  have  expended  vast  amounts 
of  time  and  money  to  comhat  them  is  -well  documented.  The  impact  of  their  efforts 
has  "been  marginal. 

Seeing  the  role  of  their  members  as  central  in  achieving  a  solution  to  this 
complex  prohlem,  tvo  associations — North  Carolina  United  Community  Services 
(NCUCS)  and  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
(NCAIP)  —  have  joined  to  establish  a  Social  Planning  Study  Committee.   The  Com- 
mittee has  "been  assigned  the  task  of  exploring  the  social  planning  field  and 
reporting  on:  appropriate  role  for  government  and  voluntary  agency  planners;  the 
means  by  which  they  can  cooperate  and  be  effective;  and,  the  relationship  of 
social  planning  to  physical,  economic,  and  administrative  planning. 

The  Study  Committee  vrLsh  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  report  and 
its  preparation,  particularly  Mrs.  Carol  Johnson  and  Mr.  William  Floyd  III  of  the 
North  Carolina  State-Local  Task  Force. 
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*James  P.  Dixon,  Jr.,  "Meeting  Human  Needs",  Goals  for  Americans:  The  Report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  National  Goals.   New  York:   Prentice  Hall,  I96O, 
p. 263. 
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SOCIAL  PLMNING:      TOWARD  UNIFYING  PLANNING 


A  Sixmmary 


INTRODUCTION 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  and  the  North 
Carolina  United  Conmitinity  Services  have  acted  together  to  estahlish  a  joint 
Social  Planning  Study  Committee  and  assigned  to  the  members  the  task  of  exploring 
the  social  planning  field  and  reporting  on:   appropriate  roles  for  public  agency 
and  voluntary  planners;  means  by  which  they  can  cooperate  and  be  effective;  the 
relationship  of  social  planning  to  physical,  economic  and  administrative  planning. 
This  is  the  report  of  that  Study  Committee. 

SOME  BASIC  FACTS 

.  .  .  .Comm;inities  seem  unwilling  or  unable  to  cope  with  the  social  problems  which 
confront  them.   They  must  realize  that  if  they  are  to  eradicate  social  problems, 
they  must  be  willing  to  identify  the  problems  and  their  causes  and  commit 
community  resources  to  the  development  of  permanent  solutions. 

Social  planning  encompasses  two  distinct,  though  inseparable,  ideas.   One 
is  human  service  planning — the  development  and  coordination  of  health, 
education,  welfare  and  other  non-physical  programs  designed  to  deliver 
particular  services  to  individuals  and  families.   The  other  is  social 
policy  planning — the  development  of  mechanisms  and  courses  of  action 
designed  to  eliminate  problems  by  treating  their  causes  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  community  life  through  changes  in  basic  attitudes  and 
relationships  within  the  community. 

.  . .  .Coimnunities  have  failed  to  recognize  that  in  reality  each  is  a  political, 
social,  economic  and  physical  whole;  and  consequently  they  have  tended  to  view 
their  problems  in  a  piecemeal  way. 

If  the  problems — social,  physical  and  economic — which  confront  all  com- 
munities are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively,  communities  must  be  willing  to 
identify  the  problems  and  their  causes  and  to  commit  the  necessary 
resources  to  develop  permanent  as  well  as  temporary  solutions.   Effective 
comprehensive  planning  is  essential  if  this  is  to  be  done. 

....Planning  is  fragmented  among  the  various  levels.   Federal  and  state  governments, 

regions,  counties,  municipalities,  and  volunteer  agencies  are  all  involved  in  plan-  j 

ning  for  the  needs  of  a  community.   Their  independent  efforts  often  overlap  and     ] 
duplicate  one  another  and  yet  many  needs  are  unattended.  i 

The  fragmentation  of  planning  as  it  currently  exists  is  difficult  to  over- 
come.  Each  planning  function  has  been  given  responsibility  to  plan  for  a 
defined  range  of  community  problems  because  of  tradition,  basic  structure 
of  government,  federal  funding  for  specific  programs  and  different  channels 
through  which  these  funds  flow. 
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In  this  context,  the  creation  of  seventeen  regions,  including  a  structure 
of  Councils  of  Governments,  va,s  created  to:   assist  in  the  development  of 
programs  which  communities  might  be  unable  to  do  on  their  own,  clarify 
intergovernmental  relations  and  assist  in  bringing  order  into  the  "plan- 
ning" process.   They  have  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  be  effective. 

....Any  program  of  planning  that  is  to  be  successful  must  have  the  support  not 
only  of  elected  officials,  but  also  of  those  in  the  community  who  can  cause  others 
to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  social  concerns.   The  voluntary 
agencies  have  had  to  develop  lines  of  communication  with  and  gain  the  sup- 
port of  "movers  and  shakers"  within  the  community.   The  voluntary  sector 
has  developed  a  philosophy  of  involving  greater  numbers  of  people,  both 
clients  and  concerned  individuals,  in  an  effective  way  to  develop  new 
programs.   This  approach  and  concept  needs  to  be  incorporated  into  a  total 
approach  to  all  facets  of  planning. 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  FLAMING 

I.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  government  to  see  that  a  comprehensive  planning 
process  is  developed.   Since  government  has  this  responsibility,  it  can 

A.  Assume  it,  undertaking  planning  directly 

B.  Delegate  it  to  other  groups  to  undertake  all  or  part  of  the  planning 
process  by  agreement  or  contract 

C.  Establish  a  combination  of  delegation  and  direct  assumption  of  planning 
responsibilities 

II.  To  eliminate  continued  fragmentation  in  planning,  new  approaches  and  new 
mechanisms  for  planning  are  mandatory 

A.  A  new  form  of  local  government  with  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
total  environment  is  needed  to  replace  existing  units  of  local  governance. 

B.  Until  such  a  structure  is  created,  it  is  imperative  that  existing  institu- 
tions develop  a  mechanism  approach  that  will 

1.  unite  municipal  and  county  powers 

2.  bring  together  the  public  agencies  and  those  in  the  voluntary  sector 

3.  involve  citizens  in  the  planning  process  for  the  good  of  the  community 

C.  What  is  called  for  is  an  approach  in  which  all  levels  of  government  work 
as  a  team  for  the  good  of  the  local  community,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

D.  The  voluntary  sector  should  be  made  a  full  participant  in  the  planning 
process. 

III.  Planning  must  take  place  as  close  to  problems  and  people  as  is  possible 

A.   Greater  emphasis  is  needed  on  community-level  planning  incorporating 
both  the  public  and  voluntary  sectors  in  the  decision-making  process. 
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B.  If  local  government  is  hesitant  in  assuming  leadership  in  this  regard, 
lay  community  leaders  vithin  the  voluntary  sector  of  the  commxinity 
must  exert  pressure  on  elected  officials  to  initiate  the  planning 
process. 

C.  If  the  local  voluntary  sector  is  hesitant  to  organize  or  is  ineffective 
then  the  governmental  sector  ought  to  work  to  assist  in  the  organization 
and  help  to  improve  the  quality  of  staff  services. 

IV.  The  strengths  of  the  planning  process  used  in  the  voluntary  sector  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  comprehensive  planning  process. 

A.  The  support  not  only  of  the  elected  officials,  but  also  of  those  in  the 
community  who  can  cau33  others  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

B.  Tapping  the  invaluable  knowledge  gained  by  the  people  of  the  community 
through  every  type  of  relevant  experience  and  training  will  enable  each 
commimity  to  develop  more  effective  planning  programs  in  all  areas  of 
concern. 

C.  Involving  individuals  and  agencies  in  the  planning  process  to  broaden 
community  support  for  the  plans  developed. 

D.  Recruiting  and  mobilizing  citizens  and  utilizing  their  special  talents 
and  expertise  as  volunteers. 

V.  Other  elements  essential  to  the  comprehensive  planning  process  are 

A.  The  planning  mechanism  must  have  a  degree  of  permanence  and  must  be 
accountable  to  the  people. 

B.  The  process  requires  the  opportunity  to  influence  federal  and  state 
goals,  policies,  plans  and  programs  to  make  whatever  technical  and 
fiscal  assistance  is  available  responsive  to  local  community  needs  and 
modes  of  operation. 

C.  Essential  to  the  success  of  the  mechanism  would  be  the  ability  to  com- 
pile and  analyze  great  volumes  of  data.   It  should  be  unnecessary  for 
each  agency  or  level  of  government  to  duplicate  expenditures  for 
compiling  the  same  data  when  it  could  be  shared. 

D.  Another  essential  element  of  the  mechanism  is  the  ability  to  use  the 
potential  of  the  projects  and  programs  as  a  learning  experience — not 
only  using  feedback  to  evaluate  the  operation  to  see  how  well  the 
desired  end  is  being  achieved  but  also  to  attempt  to  learn  more  about 
problems,  their  causes  and  the  relationships  between  them  and  other 
factors. 

VI.  Every  coramiinity  in  the  state  is  unique.   What  works  well  with  one  may  be 
disastrous  in  another.   The  planning  process  must  encompass  the  "viable 
area  of  concern" — whether  it  be  several  counties,  several  municipalities 
and  several  coiinties  or  one  county  and  the  municipalities  located  therein. 
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INTEODUCTIOW 


In  1868  a  new  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  was  developed.   It  estab- 
lished a  "Board  of  Public  Charities"  to  make  "beneficent  provision  for  the  poor, 
the  unfortimate  and  the  orphan."  The  morality  and  philosophy  of  the  time  dic- 
tated that  this  assistance  be  minimal — an  attitude  toward  social  services  which 
persists. 

Out  of  this  governmental  effort  and  the  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
social  injustices  associated  with  industrialization,  grew  the  social  service 
profession.   At  its  foundation  was  a  sincere  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
individuals  and  families.   Consequently,  the  programs  developed  were  designed 
to  provide  services  to  this  client  group. 

Growing  numbers  of  private  individuals  and  agencies  became  involved  in 
attempts  to  supplement  governmental  aid  by  providing  services  to  meet  the  many 
needs.   In  spite  of  a  proliferation  of  agencies  and  services  offered,  many  needs 
went  imattended.   In  an  attempt  to  stretch  available  resources  and  awaken  public 
awareness,  between  1915  and  1925  Councils  of  Social  Agencies  were  formed.   These 
groups,  popular  in  the  Twenties,  faltered  in  the  Thirties  because,  rather  than 
placing  emphasis  on  meeting  needs  and  delivering  services,  members  were  concerned 
with  the  continuation  of  specific  agencies  as  institutions. 

With  the  onslought  of  the  Depression,  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  many  led  to  greater  governmental  action  in  the  field  of  social 
services.   The  demand  on  public  funds  increased,  and  governmental  agencies 
miiltiplied.   As  an  ever -larger  share  of  moneys  for  social  services  came  from 
public  sources,  it  became  difficult  for  the  governmental  sphere  to  coordinate 
its  own  efforts.   This,  with  the  failures  of  the  Councils  of  Social  Agencies 
made  the  need  for  coordination  even  more  imperative.   A  second  local  coordinat- 
ing mechanism,  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council — usually  within  the  Community 
Chest  organization — was  established. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Councils,  although  able  to  work  with  member  agencies, 
had  difficulty  working  with  the  private  agencies  outside  the  Community  Chest 
organization;  and  their  capacity  to  influence  governmental  actions  was  limited, 
particularly  in  light  of  federal  policies.   Their  inability  to  influence  these 
various  groups  was  caused  by  the  tendency  of  agencies  to  protect  their  own 
domains  rather  than  cooperate  with  others  to  provide  better  services. 

World  War  II  introduced  to  the  social  sciences  a  new  capacity  for  dealing 
with  problems  of  individuals,  families  and  communities.  As  a  result,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  to  social  sei^ice  professionals,  social  scientists  and 
other  urbanists  that  permanent  solutions  to  the  ills  that  faced  society  required 
more  than  just  the  delivery  of  services  to  individuals  and  families.   There  was 
a  need  for  basic  changes  in  the  social  patterns  and  relationships.   Landmark 
court  decisions  and  social  legislation  during  the  1950s  and  60s  led,  through 
financial  incentives,  to  a  movement  in  this  direction  by  local  units. 
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Diiring  the  1960s  increasing  amounts  of  governmental  funds  were  available 
for  service  delivery  and  incentives  for  social  change.   Many  -orograms ,  initi- 
ally well-conceived,  were  poorly  formulated  and  even  more  poorly  executed; 
consequently,  the  desired  results  were  not  achieved  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
existed.   It  became  apparent  to  the  federal  government  that,  without  community 
support,  it  could  not  effectively  influence  the  delivery  of  social  services  and 
the  mechanisms  for  social  change  at  the  local  level.   During  the  last  half  of  the 
decade,  a  major  push  toward  greater  local  governmental  control  of  programs  began. 
Greater  responsibility  and  accoxmtability  of  the  local  government's  chief  execu- 
tive and  governing  body  for  local  efforts  is  now  becoming  a  significant  part  of 
national  policy.   Also  becoming  part  of  national  policy  is  the  concept  of  citizen 
participation.   These  movements  are  evidenced  in  the  newly  established  general 
revenue  sharing  program  and  the  special  revenue  sharing  packages  that  are  being 
considered  by  or  prepared  for  Congress. 

Greater  and  greater  responsibilities  and  accountability  for  the  total 
environment  of  the  community,  including  its  social  service  and  social  policy  com- 
ponents, will  be  posited  with  the  local  governing  bodies.   The  federal  government, 
in  positing  this  responsibility  and  accountability,  however,  has  not  taken  into 
account  where  the  authority  lies  for  these  concerns. 

Through  Constitution  and  custom,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  places  the 
comprehensive  authority  for  the  total  community  with  the  Legislature  (the 
General  Assembly).   In  sharing  its  authority  with  local  units,  the  Legislature 
has  given  municipalities  authority  over  the  physical  development  and  related 
services  in  the  comjnunity;  to  the  county  it  has  given  authority  over  selected 
elements  of  the  physical  environment  outside  municipalities  and  budgetary 
aspects  of  health,  education,  welfare  and  other  social  services.   Semi-autono- 
mous boards  have  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for  program  development  and 
implementation  within  guidelines  established  by  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

Despite  their  lack  of  statutory  authority  in  the  area,  municipal  governments 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  social  services  available 
to  their  citizens  and  solutions  to  social  problems.   Municipal  redevelopment 
commissions  and  housing  authorities,  for  example,  are  concerned  with  the  social 
services  provided  to  their  clients.   A  community  interested  in  its  economic 
development  certainly  has  a  concern  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  educational, 
health,  recreational  and  other  social  services  that  can  assist  to  attract 
prospective  industries. 

Added  to  the  number  of  municipal  and  county  agencies  concerned  with  social 
problems  is  a  multiplicity  of  private  groups,  some  "authorized"  by  national 
association,  some  by  local  organization,  to  be  active  in  selected  areas.   The 
resultant  diffusion  of  authority  creates  duplication  and  overlap  among  groups 
(both  public  and  private)  concerned  with  specific  community  problems  and  has  led 
to  battles  over  real  or  imagined  turf.   An  example  of  what  can  happen  is  the 
disagreement  now  occurring  in  one  North  Carolina  community  between  the  govern- 
mental agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  Way  on  the  other.   Each  side  claims 
to  have  the  muscle  to  work  its  will  if  executive  negotiations  are  unsuccessful. 
The  argijmient  does  not  concentrate  on  the  theme  of  coordinating  the  community's 
resources  to  solve  problems  but  rather  whether  this  or  that  agency  shall  be  free 
of  external  interference  in  developing  programs. 
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Even  if  there  vere  not  battles  over  turf,  administrative  and  political  red 
tape  have  become  so  great  that  seldom  "would  all  actively  interested  groups  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  collaborate  in  developing  and  implementing  the  kinds 
of  coordinated  programs  basic  to  solving  problems,  answering  needs  and  improving 
the  quality  of  coramianity  life. 

That  there  is  no  focal  point  in  the  community  for  addressing  the  problems 
of  the  community  in  a  comprehensive  manner  is  central  to  the  confusion  and  lack 
of  coordination  that  exist.   An  objective  view  of  the  situation  indicates  that 
the  community  needs  both,  and  just  as  important  the  public  and  private  agencies 
need  each  other  to  accomplish  the  task  at  hand.   Obviously  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  public  and  private  agencies  must  work  together  to  coordinate  their 
efforts. 
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TOWARD  UNIFIED  PLANNING 


Conmmnities  seem  unable  to  cope  with  the  social  problems  that  confront 
them.   Traditionally  assistance  has  been  limited  to  the  delivery  of  minimal 
service  vhile  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  and  remedy  the  basic  causes 
of  the  difficulties.   The  apparent  goal  of  many  agencies  vas  not  to  provide 
services  that  "would  alleviate  the  problem  but  rather  to  keep  expenditures  down. 
Communities  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  poor  are  victims  of  the  social 
patterns  and  should  be  treated  as  such.   Communities  must  realize  that  if  they 
are  to  eradicate  social  problems,  they  must  be  willing  to  identify  the  problems 
and  their  causes  and  totally  commit  community  resources  to  the  development  of 
permanent  solutions. 

Social  planning  encompasses  two  distinct,  though  related,  ideas.   One  is 
social  service  planning — the  development  and  coordination  of  health,  education, 
welfare  and  other  non-physical  programs  designed  to  deliver  particular  services 
to  individuals  and  families.   The  other  is  social  policy  planning — the  develop- 
ment of  mechanisms  and  courses  of  action  designed  to  eliminate  problems  by 
treating  their  causes  and  to  maximize  the  quality  of  community  life  through 
changes  in  basic  relationships  within  the  community. 

There  has  been  a  torrent  of  complaints  about  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
area  of  social  concerns  as  dole  roles  grow  longer  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  wel- 
fare client  group  are  assisted  to  self-sufficiency.   Improvement  in  the  quality 
of  services  and  the  method  of  delivery  are  important  considerations.   However, 
if  changes  are  not  made  in  fundamental  social  relationships,  then  communities 
will  continue  to  help  people  rather  than  help  people  help  themselves.   For 
instance,  if  within  the  community  there  is  a  tradition  of  not  hiring  members  of 
minority  groups  or  limiting  them  to  entry  level  positions,  then  individual 
incentive,  their  self-respect  and  respect  for  the  order  of  the  community  will 
be  destroyed;  and  the  commiinity  must  expect  a  growing  dependency  on  welfare  by 
an  increasing  number  of  individuals  and  families  as  well  as  other  social 
problems.   If  the  community  is  to  help  people  help  themselves,  the  policy  will 
have  to  be  one  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  fundamental  causes  of  problems.   It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  quality  of  life  in  the  community  will  be  enhanced 
for  all. 

Commixnities  have  failed  to  recognize  that  in  reality  each  is  a  political, 
social,  economic  and  physical  whole;  and  consequently,  they  have  tended  to  view 
their  problems  in  a  piecemeal  way.  Even  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  total  needs  of  people,  the  important  thing  is  to  plan  for  them — knowing 
what  the  total  needs  are  and  mobilizing  the  total  resources  of  the  community  to 
meet  these  needs  in  order  of  their  importance. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  physical  elements  of  the  community  are 
important,  and  just  as  important  are  the  social,  economic  and  political  compo- 
nents.  Each  must  compete  on  an  equal  basis  for  the  same  community  resources. 
Commtmities  must  be  aware  that  a  decision  to  build  a  road  results  in  more  than 
just  the  physical  reality  of  the  road.   The  decision  commits  resources  that 
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could  have  been  used  to  construct  other  physical  facilities  or  support  some 
political,  economic,  and  social  programs.   The  approach  of  a  community  to  its 
needs  must  be  comprehensive. 

In  the  past,  when  communities  attempted  to  come  to  grips  vith  a  problem, 
they  developed  a  plan  and  frequently  left  to  chance  its  implementation.   Plans 
often  were  developed  by  professional  staff;  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  had 
little  community  support.   Sometimes  the  program  was  implemented  because  it 
furthered  the  interests  of  selected  individuals  or  groups.   At  other  times  it 
was  implemented  because  it  reflected  the  course  of  action  pre-determined  by 
an  operating  agency.   Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  a  "hard  sell"  or  prolonged 
struggle  or  perhaps  a  natural  calamity,  plans  would  fall  into  place.   Just  as 
often  the  plans  ended  up  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  illogical  to  expect  individuals  and  agencies  within  the  community 
to  support  plans  that  they  had  not  helped  to  develop.   On  the  other  hand,  if 
individuals  and  agencies  are  involved  in  analyzing  community  needs,  developing 
long-term  goals  and  short-range  objectives,  setting  standards  and  policies, 
establishing  priorities,  identifying  resources  and  deciding  how  to  use  them  to 
achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  according  to  the  standards  and  policies, 
negotiating  what  part  each  agency  will  take  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  their  performance  and  that  of  the  community,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  participants  to  support  and  carry  out  the  plan  as  programmed. 

This  is  a  very  large  order  because  within  the  community  there  may  be  him- 
dreds  of  private  and  public  agencies  involved.   In  the  private  (voluntary) 
sector,  there  are  agencies  who  are  given,  by  their  articles  of  incorporation, 
by-laws  or  charter,  responsibility  to  carry  out  certain  activities;  but  none 
has  responsibility  for  the  total  community.   In  the  public  sphere  there  are  two 
general  pxirpose  vmits  of  government,  the  county  and  the  municipality;  there 
may  be  special  purpose  units  of  government  (such  as  sanitary  districts)  as 
well  as  public  agencies  responsible  to  semi-autonomous  boards  (social  services 
department,  health  department,  school  administration) — each  with  statutory 
authority  to  deal  with  specific  elements  of  the  total  community,  but  none  with 
comprehensive  responsibility. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  form  of  local  government  replacing  the  existing 
Tonits  of  local  governance.   It  should  have  statutory  authority  for  dealing  with 
the  community  as  a  whole  and  should  be  responsible  for  implementing  state  and 
federal  policies  at  the  local  level.  This  concept,  of  course,  requires  that 
government  not  lose  sight  of  its  role  as  an  agent  of  the  people  and  that  all 
levels — federal,  state,  and  local — are  responsible  to  the  one  electorate. 
Instead  of  competing — even  conflicting — with  one  another  and  acting  with  an  eye 
toward  their  own  self-interest,  levels  of  government  must  work  as  a  team  for 
the  good  of  the  national,  state,  and  local  community. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  needed  new  unit  of  local  government  will  be 

established  in  the  foreseeable  future.   It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  work  with 

the  existing  institutions  in  developing  a  mechanism  that  will  unite  the  municipal 

and  county  powers  and  bring  together  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  the  good 
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of  the  commimity.   Whatever  the  process  "both  the  public  and  voliintary  sectors 
must  be  Involved  in  the  decision-making  activities. 

The  leadership  within  any  given  community  must  emanate  from  the  strengths 
of  that  community.   Wherever  an  existing  situation  provides  leadership,  then 
that  leadership  should  be  utilized  and  built  upon.   Hovever ,  in  most  instances 
the  responsibility  for  providing  community  leadership  in  this  planning  and 
programming  activity  must  come  from  the  public  domain. 

Historically  local  governments  have  been  established  and  granted  pover  by 
the  state  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens.   In  granting  such  powers  the 
state  has  provided  that  the  local  units  be  accountable  to  the  people  through  the 
democratic  election  process.   Traditionally  they  have  had  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  and  are  the  repository  of  certain  powers 
(such  as  taxing  and  police  powers)  that  are  necessary  to  carry  out  that  responsi- 
bility.  The  greater  share  of  funds  for  social  efforts  are  being  expended  by 
government,  a  condition  that  is  likely  to  continue.*  Moreoever ,  there  is  a 
degree  of  permanence  in  governmental  institutions  that  may  not  exist  in  private 
agencies.   Consequently,  the  responsibility  for  leadership  in  this  area  of  concern 
resides  with  government.   If  the  local  governmental  unit  is  hesitant  in  assuming 
this  responsibility,  lay  community  leaders  with  the  voluntary  and  professional 
sectors  of  the  community  must  exert  pressure  on  the  elected  officials  to  accept 
the  challenge. 

Some  public  agencies  (such  as  Health,  Education,  Recreation,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  etc.)  could  conceivably  provide  the  leadership  that  the  community 
requires.   However,  each  of  these  agencies  has  a  vested  interest  in  a  particular 
component  of  the  total  community;  and  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  any  one 
of  them  to  lead  a  comprehensive  approach.   It  would  be  logical,  though,  to  expect 
a  local  general  purpose  unit  of  government  in  its  general  planning  function  to 
provide  the  focal  point  and  leadership  for  comm-unity-wide  consideration  of  goals, 
objectives,  problems  and  policy  alternatives. 

General  Statutes  have  provided  for  the  establishment  of  local  planning 
functions  (GS  159-9  for  counties  and  the  old  GS  l60-22  under  which  most  munici- 
pal planning  functions  were  established)  "to  make  careful  study  of  resources, 
possibilities  and  needs  of  the  (community)  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  or  otherwise  injurious., 
and  to  make  plans  for  the  development  of  the  community."  GS  l6o(a)-36l  adopted 
by  the  1971  General  Assembly  states  that  the  planning  agency  shall  "determine 
objectives  to  be  sought .. .prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  achieving  these  objectives., 
develop  and  recommend  policies,  ordinances,  administrative  procedures  and  other 
means  for  carrying  out  plans  in  a  coordinated  and  effective  manner..." 


*In  Wake  County,  for  instance,  conservative  figures  show  that  in  1972  the  public 
sector  had  appropriated  six  times  more  money  to  social  concerns  than  had  the 
community's  United  Way  agencies. 
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Both  the  county  and  miinicipal  form  of  local  general  purpose  govermnent  have 
been  enabled  through  these  General  Statutes  to  provide  the  planning  and  program- 
ming leadership  within  the  community.   Whether  it  should  be  the  municipality,  the 
county  or  a  joint  municipal-county  effort  that  provides  leadership  is  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  specific  localities.   However,  the  process 
used  must  result  in  the  commitment  and  participation  of  both  municipal  and  county 
governments  and  their  agencies  and  the  voluntary  service  units. 

In  some  instances  a  viable  unit  can  be  formed  only  when  a  number  of  counties 
act  together,  in  other  instances  city-county  efforts  do  exist  already,  in  some 
areas  there  may  be  more  than  one  major  municipality  within  one  county.   Guilford 
County  with  Greensboro,  High  Point,  and  Jamestown  is  an  example  of  the  latter. 
Each  of  these  municipalities  with  its  environs  is  viewed  as  a  community  unto  it- 
self; and  yet,  because  of  their  reliance  on  the  county  for  social  services,  none 
can  be  independent.   Leadership  in  each  instance  listed  above  can  be  provided  by 
a  council  of  governments  for  the  viable  area  of  concern.   The  function  of  the 
Council  shall  be  to  work  with  the  planning  group  and  the  professional  staffs  of 
both  the  governmental  and  voluntary  sectors  in  planning  and  programming  courses 
of  action  to  meet  the  community's  needs  and  recommending  them  to  member  units 
and  voluntary  sector  boards  for  approval  and  implementation. 

The  study  committee  reached  a  point  of  non-agreement.   All  concede  that 
there  is  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  their  government. 
Some  would  establish  a  citizen  group  outside  of  the  established  structure  with 
some  authority  to  make  things  happen  in  its  own  right  and  to  function  as  a 
"watch  dog"  on  governmental  activities.   Some  say  that  this  is  tantamount  to 
establishing  a  competitive  governmental  form  and  providing  an  occasion  for  con- 
frontation rather  than  coordination.   Others  say  that  the  "planning  group" 
should  be  made  up  of  members  or  representatives  of  the  boards  of  the  various 
agencies  (public  and  voluntary)  within  the  community,  reasoning  that  if  the 
agencies  are  to  carry  out  the  program  their  boards  should  be  intimately  involved 
in  the  decision-making  process.   Further,  proponents  suggest  that  board  member- 
ship would  truly  reflect  community  thinking.   Opponents  suggest  that  agency 
representation  is  the  major  element  that  caused  the  failure  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  movement  in  the  1930' s  and  has  prevented  many  of  the  coordinative 
efforts  attempted  since  from  succeeding.   Others  say  that  govermnent  is  supposed 
to  function  in  a  way  that  serves  the  people;  and,  if  there  is  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion, then  something  is  very  wrong.   Attempts  should  be  made  to  correct  the 
situation  vdthin  the  existing  framework,  establishing  a  mechanism  whereby 
government  can  become  the  instrument  and  servant  of  all  the  people.   Opponents 
say  this  is  an  ideal  and  is  not  attainable. 

Whatever  mechanism  is  developed  to  coordinate  community  planning  and  pro- 
gramming, there  are  certain  elements  it  should  possess.   Any  program  that  is  to 
be  successful  must  have  the  support  not  only  of  elected  officials  but  also  of 
those  in  the  community  who  can  cause  others  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  social  concerns.   Necessarily  the 
voluntary  agencies  have  had  to  develop  lines  of  communication  with  and  gain  the 
support  of  "movers  and  shakers"  within  the  community.   The  voluntary  sector  has 
been  able  to  involve  greater  numbers  of  people,  both  clients  and  concerned  indi- 
viduals, in  an  effective  way  to  develop  new  programs. 
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The  coordinative  mechanism  should  recognize  that  there  are  people  in  the 
community  who  have  invaluable  knowledge  gained  through  every  type  of  relevant 
experience  and  training.   Tapping  this  resource  -will  enable  the  community  to 
develop  a  more  effective  program  in  the  social  areas  of  concern.   Further, 
general  community  support  for  and  commitment  to  implementation  of  the  program 
will  be  gained  if  the  people  have  participated  in  its  development.   Private 
agencies  have  long  utilized  voluntary  services  in  fulfilling  functions,  thus 
stretching  their  financial  resources.   Governmental  agencies  also  must  develop 
the  ability  to  mobilize  the  voluntary  actions  of  citizens  and  to  utilize  the 
special  talents  and  expertise  of  volunteers. 

In  the  past  government  has  been  the  sector  that  provided  opportunities 
for  trying  out  new  ways  of  answering  the  needs  of  communities.   However,  the 
categorical  nature  of  many  federal  funding  programs  limited  experimentation 
in  many  areas.  Moreover,  recent  shifts  in  federal  funding  policies  indicate 
a  trend  toward  curtailing  expenditures  for  innovation.   Private  funds,  although 
not  used  previously  for  this,  in  the  interest  of  community  improvement,  could 
fill  the  void. 

As  has  been  stated  on  page  59  the  process  must  have  access  to  certain 
powers  (such  as  police  power)  for  implementation,  have  a  degree  of  permanence 
and,  most  important,  be  accountable  to  the  people — all  qualities  of  the 
governmental  sector. 

There  are  elements  not  evidenced  by  either  governmental  or  private  spheres 
that  a  community  coordinative  mechanism  ought  to  have.   One  is  the  opportunity 
to  influence  federal  and  state  goals,  policies,  plans  and  programs  and  make  the 
technical  and  fiscal  assistance  available  from  those  levels  responsive  to  local 
communities'  needs  and  modes  of  operation. 

Presently  state  and  federal  programs  tend  to  dictate  programmatic  content 
and  administrative  processes  through  bureaucratic  rules  and  regulations.   For 
instance,  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  utilization  of  public  resources  have 
brought  about  the  creation  of  area-wide  health  planning  units,  regional  manpower 
planning.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  numerous  other 
"fimctional"  planning  operations.   The  geographic  scope  of  these  planning  opera- 
tions varies  with  participation  occurring  at  a  state,  regional  or  supra-local 
level.   Local  communities  have  been  participating  in  these  special  purpose 
planning  activities  through  innumerable  disjointed  efforts.   Many  delegates  of 
the  community  are  cooperating  individually  in  this  planning.   However,  local 
participation  is  so  fragmented  that  the  achievement  of  community  goals  has  been 
sporadic  and  inconsistent. 

Mechanisms  for  planning  regional  efforts  in  some  subject  areas  already  have 
been  established.  Local  input  to  these  regional  mechanisms — and  to  those  that 
are  likely  to  be  established  in  the  futiore  for  statewide  planning — should  come 
from  within  and  be  an  integral  part  of  whatever  local  mechanism  is  established 
for  comm;inity  planning  and  programming  activities.  Whatever  courses  of  action 
are  conceived  should  be  subjected  to  as  broad  an  examination  as  possible  before 
much  time  and  money  is  invested  in  developing  detailed  plans,  allowing  input  to 
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enrich  ideas  before  they  are  firmed  up,  thereby  avoiding  the  great  danger  that 
interagency,  regional,  state,  or  federal,  review  vill  result  in  confrontation 
rather  than  coordination. 

Another  essential  element  of  the  mechanism  is  the  ability  to  use  the 
potential  of  the  projects  and  programs  as  a  learning  experience — not  only  using 
feedback  to  evaluate  the  operation  to  see  hov  well  the  desired  end  is  being 
achieved  but  also  to  attempt  to  learn  more  about  problems,  their  causes  and  the 
relationships  between  them  and  other  factors. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  the  mechanism  will  be  the  ability  to  compile 
and  analyze  great  volumes  of  data.   If  the  patterns  of  the  past  are  followed, 
great  amounts  of  money  will  be  spent  to  collect  and  process  information  by 
individual  agencies  and  levels  of  government,  data  collected  will  not  be  shared 
or  if  shared  will  not  be  comparable.   It  makes  more  sense,  once  disclosure  and 
privacy  of  the  individual  are  protected,  to  develop  a  system  through  which  data 
is  shared.   This  would  require  at  the  very  least  that  minimum  standards  or 
criteria  for  collection,  compilation  and  means  for  sharing  be  developed  and 
enforced.   Preferably  it  would  require  that  a  statewide  state-local  government 
data  system  to  which  the  state  and  all  of  its  subunits  would  have  access  be 
implemented.* 

Finally,  the  mechanism  must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  and  assist  its 
comm\inity  to  participate  with  the  regional  lead  agency  in  developing  programs 
that  will  accommodate  regional  concerns. 


*There  is  a  proposal  before  the  General  Assembly  to  fund  a  Local  Government 
Information  Data  System  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Division  of  Coramunity 
Services,  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources.   At  last  reports 
this  proposal  is  in  trouble,  and  failure  to  gain  approval  would  delay 
establishment  of  such  a  system. 
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EXHIBIT 


Every  community  in  the  state  is  unique.   What  vorks  veil  in  one  may  be 
disasterous  in  another.   Described  below  are  but  a  few  of  many  ways  a  community 
planning  program  could  be  organized. 

One  possible  form  the  community  planning  and  programming  mechanism*  could 
take  would  use  the  existing  city  or  county  enabling  legislation  for  planning 
but  would  call  for  the  restructuring  of  the  Planning  Board  so  that  its  member- 
ship would  consist  of  representatives  from  the  memberships  of  boards  of  both 
governmental  and  voluntary  agencies.   The  formula  for  representation  would  be 
determined  by  the  governing  bodies  possibly  based  upon  an  agency's  importance 
to  the  community. 

The  commission  would  be  large.   To  facilitate  carrying  out  its  function, 
it  should  be  divided  into  specialized  committees  to  develop  specific  plans  (in 
keeping  with  agreed-upon  objectives),  outlining  the  particular  role  to  be  played 
by  each  agency.   The  plans  would  be  reviewed  at  appropriate  intervals  by  the 
whole  Planning  Board  to  make  sure  that  they  are  compatible  with  others  being 
developed.   The  plan  would  subsequently  be  recommended  to  the  governing  bodies — 
either  directly  or  through  the  council  of  governments  in  the  viable  area  of 
concern — for  their  approval  and  adoption. 

This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  involving  the  boards  of  agencies  in  the 
decision-making  process  and  should  result  in  greater  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies  to  carry  out  the  program.   Further,  it  would  effectively  make 
available  to  the  community  planning  group  the  services  of  the  specialized  planners 
employed  by  agencies.   Moreover,  if  the  membership  of  agency  boards  is  constituted 
to  reflect  community  representation,  then  citizen  involvement  is  automatic. 

If,  however,  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  their  government  per- 
sists, then  the  creation  of  a  separate  citizen  group  without  responsibility  for 
planning,  coordination  or  implementation  could  be  considered.   It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  such  an  independent  body  to  guarantee  that  the  citizens  of 
the  community  have  the  opportixnity  to  input  to  the  community-wide  process  and 
could  evaluate  effectively  the  community's  progress  toward  attaining  its  goals. 

Another  possible  form  that  the  community  planning  and  programming  mechanism 
could  take  would  involve  the  establishment  of  Neighborhood  Councils  whose  mem- 
bership would  be  represented  on  the  Planning  Board.   This  mechanism  would  have 
three  different  levels  of  boards.   The  community  would  be  divided  into 
"neighborhoods",  each  represented  by  a  council  (the  method  of  selecting  the 
membership  of  the  council  and  the  size  of  the  neighborhood  must  be  locally 
determined).   The  concern  of  the  Neighborhood  Councils  would  be  comprehensive. 


*This  proposal  is  based  in  part  on  a  concept  developed  by  Philip  P.  Green,  Jr., 
in   "Popular  Government,"  May  1972,  pp  1U-16,  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Government,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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A  second  level  voiild  be  ad  hoc  study  committees  with  their  membership  drawn  from 
representatives  of  the  Neighborhood  Councils  and  appropriate  members  of  the  boards 
of  governmental  and  volunteer  agencies.   The  third  level  would  be  the  Community 
Planning  and  Programming  Board  whose  membership  would  be  from  the  Neighborhood 
Councils  (again,  number  and  method  of  selection  locally  determined). 

The  Planning  and  Programming  Board  would  determine  the  areas  of  study  to  be 
undertaken,  establishing  ad  hoc  study  committees  and  designating  the  appropriate 
agency  to  be  represented  on  each.   Communication  between  the  Neighborhood  Council, 
the  study  committees  and  the  Planning  and  Programming  Board  would  be  accommodated 
through  mem.bership  involvement. 

In  the  above  processes  staff  personnel  serve  the  planning  and  programming 
function  in  two  ways — as  specialist  and  as  generalist.   As  specialists,  staff 
would  act  as  consultants  to  components  of  the  planning  and  programming  mechanisms 
cooperating  in  the  preparation  of  studies  and  recommendations  on  needs,  goals, 
policies,  objectives,  resources,  priorities,  programs  and  agency  role.   The 
generalist  should  act  as  staff  to  the  Planning  and  Programming  Board  and  the 
mechanism's  components  to  assist  in  performing  the  assigned  tasks  tasks  and  to 
ensure  that  they  are  performed  within  the  specified  time  and  according  to  the 
agreed-on  strategies. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  throughout  this  discussion  care  has  been  taken  to 
stress  that  agency  representation  on  the  decision-making  board  should  be  assigned 
to  that  agency's  decision  makers  and  not  its  staff.   The  practice  often  has  been 
to  assign  professional  staff  to  represent  agencies  on  decision-making  boards, 
confusing  the  role  of  technician  with  that  of  decision  maker.   Such  a  situation 
should  be  avoided. 
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APPENDIX    IV: 
TOWARD   A   UNIFORM    INTERGOVERNMENTAL   SYSTEM   OF 
PLANNING,    REVIEW   AND    ASSISTANCE 

A  SUMMARY  OF  SEMINAR  PROCEEDINGS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA         FEBRUARY  23,  19T3 


The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  bring  together  a  group  of  knowledgeable 
individuals  to  clarify  intergovernmental  problems  identified  by  the  Task 
Force  and  to  broaden  its  perspective  in  proposing  solutions  for  these 
problems . 

The  seminar  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Urban  Studies  and  Com- 
munity Service  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  the 
North  Carolina  State-Local  Task  Force.   It  was  coordinated  by  Ms.  Betty 
Chafin,  Consultant  to  the  State-Local  Task  Force,  assisted  by  staff  of 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service. 


STOMARY 


Planning  is  not  "neat"  and  even  if  you  have  a  "neat"  plan,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  really  applies  to  a  given  situation.   Situations,  conditions  and  people 
are  changing  rapidly  and  thus  plans  are  soon  out  of  date.   If  it  were  simply  a 
matter  of  going  out  and  discovering  vhat  people  want,  assuming  that  they  know, 
planning  would  be  a  much  simpler  process  than  it  is  observed  to  be. 

The  first  problem  to  which  participants  responded  is  the  lack  of  City  Hall 
direction  in  planning  and  decision-making  for  social  programs.   City  Hall's  plan- 
ning experience  has  been  largely  in  the  physical  area,  and  approximately  three 
years  experience  with  Model  Cities  has  not  been  sufficient  to  develop  the  kind  of 
capability  in  social  planning  required  for  the  future.   It  was  noted  that  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  city  was  arranged  for  administrative  ease  in 
accounting  and  control  of  physical  facilities  and  not  to  provide  a  particular 
service  or  respond  to  citizens.   One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  this  regard 
is  the  functional  allocation  between  cities  and  counties.   The  city  is  being  asked 
to  assume  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  for  social  programs  traditionally 
operated  by  the  county.   A  complicating  factor  in  a  community  goals  -  setting  and 
cooperative  planning  approach  is  the  miiltiplicity  of  paths  through  which  dollars 
flow  for  human  resource  programs.   Resources  must  be  assessed  and  brought  together 
to  solve  common  priorities.   Lack  of  control  by  the  cities  and  counties  of  their 
own  resources,  each  other's  reso\arces,  and  those  of  the  semi -autonomous  bodies 
which  abound  on  the  local  level  makes  it  difficult  to  respond  to  problems  identi- 
fied.  It  was  observed  that  many  of  the  problems  addressed  do  not  require 
legislative  action  for  solution.   Rather,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  getting  local 
governments  to  tidy  up  their  own  administrative  structures,  which  they  have  much 
authority  to  do. 

Cities  are  not  really  given  legal  authority  for  social  service  functions  and 
coimties  are  rapidly  assuming  the  total  range  of  municipal  powers.   We  may  be 
moving  toward  a  situation  which  will  require  us  to  throw  out  the  cities,  let  the 
counties  take  over  the  city's  traditional  role  and  then  move  on  and  let  the 
regional  organizations  take  over  some  of  the  roles  the  counties  have  been  perform- 
ing.  There  is  a  conflict  between  the  state  statutes  which  are  allocating  new 
authorities  to  their  local  subdivisions  (counties)  and  federal  mandates  which 
assign  coordinating  responsibilities  to  the  cities.   The  cities  may  have  already 
overstepped  their  bounds  in  programs  such  as  Model  Cities.   If  we  expect  cities 
to  broaden  their  planning  to  take  into  account  social  needs,  we  must  clarify  the 
functional  role  and  authorities  of  cities  and  counties. 

The  discussion  then  moved  on  to  the  issue  of  citizen  participation.   The 
thrust  for  area-wide  services  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  high  level 
of  citizen  input.   The  problem  locally  is  that  policies  are  frequently  set  at 
other  levels.   Local  governments  may  have  become  too  dependent  on  outside  policies 
and  priorities  to  respond  effectively  to  the  local  planning  requirements  of 
revenue  sharing.   Currently,  local  communities  lack  a  sense  of  direction  and  are 
merely  reacting  to  prescribed  federal  programs.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tremendous 
state  of  confusion  regarding  the  proposed  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  to  replace 
federal  categorical  programs  which  have  been  cut  back. 
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The  emphasis  must  Toe  on  goals  and  priorities  versus  machinery.   Discussions 
on  revenue  sharing  are  already  indicating  that  when  the  external  constraints  are 
loosened,  the  internal  administrative  processes  tighten  up  and  constriction  sets 
in  again.   In  this  context,  it  was  stated  that  the  role  of  the  Councils  of 
Governments  (COG's)  is  to  develop  the  goals  rather  than  serve  as  an  operating 
mechanism.   The  COG's  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  local  governments  to  think 
together  in  the  easy  areas,  but  have  not  been  successful  in  the  human  areas.   The 
emphasis  on  physical  program  coordination  may  be  the  result  of  more  representa- 
tion from  the  municipalities  than  the  counties. 

It  was  suggested  that  several  states  are  ahead  of  North  Carolina  in  develop- 
ing linkages  between  state  government  and  the  regional  organizations  in  the  goals 
and  priorities  process.   The  state  cannot  deal  individually  with  every  local  unit; 
it  has  to  relate  to  the  multi-coiinty  organizations.   The  state  has  obvious  state- 
wide goals  which  must  be  hooked  to  funded  programs  to  build  up  a  priority  system. 
In  Georgia,  for  example,  a  biennial  development  program  calls  for  each  of  the 
multi-county  organizations  to  draw  up  a  plan  related  to  the  state's  objectives, 
establishing  priorities  in  health,  welfare,  hiiman  resources,  highways,  sewer  and 
water,  law  enforcement,  and  manpower.   The  state  receives  these  priorities  and 
decides  which  to  fund  in  each  region,  using  the  joint  state  and  regional  goals 
as  guidelines  for  decision-making.   Public  support  is  generated  by  establishing 
a  system  of  advisory  committees  for  each  of  the  functional  areas.   This  process 
recognizes  the  different  service  needs  and  the  peculiar  problems  of  each  region. 

There  is  danger  in  the  rhetoric  of  "local  responsibility"  in  that  we  run  the 
risk  of  some  local  areas  dropping  below  a  base  level  of  operation.   The  earlier 
situation  of  substantial  discrepancies  in  service  delivery  levels  between  differ- 
ent areas  created  the  need  for  strong  federal  control  and  centralization.   Too 
much  local  flexibility  could  get  us  back  into  the  same  dilemma.   State  goals  and 
priority  setting  must  insure  that  such  inequities  do  not  exist.   The  only  insur- 
ance against  this  is  the  power  of  the  dollar.   Planning  processes  can  be  mandated 
only  as  a  requirement  for  funding.   There  will  always  be  tensions  between  levels 
of  government  arising  out  of  disagreements  over  the  priorities.   The  task  of 
intergovernmental  relations  is  to  minimize  the  tensions.   Heretofore,  no  good 
mechanism  for  joint  interaction  of  state  and  local  priority  setting  has  existed. 
The  multi-county  arrangement  may  provide  this  linkage.  Available  funds  seem  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  affecting  priorities. 

Discussion  shifted  to  the  role  of  the  state  in  developing  a  meaningful  goal 
setting  process  in  conjunction  with  all  of  its  units.   It  was  stated  that  the 
semi-autonomous  boards  prevent  effective  centralized  state  and  local  planning. 
They  were  created  to  provide  a  buffer  between  the  community  and  the  politicians, 
in  the  period  of  the  "good  government"  movement  when  service  delivery  systems 
were  professionalized  and  insulated  from  the  political  structure.   Since  that 
time,  general  purpose  local  governments  have  moved  to  bring  the  boards  under 
their  authority  to  facilitate  coordination  of  planning  and  service  delivery  sys- 
tems and  to  provide  for  public  accountability.   The  appointed  boards  take  on  an 
advisory  function  once  their  policy  making  authority  is  transferred  to  elected 
bodies. 

"Community  Development"  shoiH-d  refer  to  the  entire  package  of  public  services, 
not  just  urban  renewal.   A  unified,  integrated  system  of  community  development 
must  consider  all  of  these  elements.   The  states  should  provide  the  leadership  for 
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the  development  of  such  a  system.   It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  there  are  more 
complaints  from  localities  regarding  the  need  for  state  statutory  changes  than 
pressures  on  the  state  to  make  the  necessary  changes.   Until  local  government 
has  the  authority  to  merge  functions  and  coordinate  planning,  a  uniform  approach 
to  problem  solving  cannot  be  developed.   Elements  of  a  comprehensive  plan  are 
usually  in  different  organizational  units  scattered  throughout  the  governmental 
system.   Multiple  planning  bodies  have  proliferated  in  response  to  requirements 
for  receiving  federal  grants,  resulting  in  extreme  duplication  and  fragmentation 
on  the  local  level.   It  is  essential  to  knov  what  we  want  as  a  state,  establish 
goals  and  develop  a  centralized  planning  capability  to  meet  the  goals. 

Another  problem  with  our  planning  is  the  failure  to  develop  an  analytical 
capability  which  would  enable  us  to  propose  alternatives  to  decision  makers. 
Even  the  semi-autonomous  boards  could  function  more  effectively  if  they  were 
given  an  assessment  of  needs  for  a  particular  service  and  possible  alternatives 
for  meeting  the  needs.   One  way  of  generating  alternatives  is  to  look  at  the 
total  needs  of  the  community,  not  Just  in  functional  areas  such  as  health  or 
education.   We  need  also  to  m_ove  from  a  program  approach  to  a  client-oriented 
approach  and  ask  how  we  can  move  people  from  dependency  to  self-support.  Further, 
we  should  start  with  the  goal  of  "best  service  to  people"  and  not  "most  efficient 
use  of  dollars."  Define  the  goals  and  priorities  and  then  identify  the  financial 
resources. 

Semi-autonomous  boards  are  perceived  by  some  as  being  bad  from  an  adminis- 
trative viewpoint  because  they  do  not  provide  people  with  direct  access  to 
decision-making  processes  and  are  not  accountable;  and  because  they  place  general 
purpose  government  in  a  middle  man  position  of  receiving  complaints  about  which 
they  can  do  nothing,  further  widening  the  credibility  gap  between  people  and 
their  government.   This  provoked  the  response  that  perhaps  the  boards  provide  a 
vehicle  for  participation  from  particular  people  with  particular  talents.   This 
position  was  countered  with  the  idea  that  the  best  citizen  participation  is 
advisory,  particularly  if  regular  changes  in  membership  occur.   However,  citizen 
participation  must  be  more  than  through  established  boards.   It  should  also 
include  anti-establishment  kinds  of  participation,  provided  that  ways  and  means 
for  turning  opposition  to  government  programs  into  constructive  criticism  can  be 
identified. 

The  need  for  local  participation  in  state  policy  making  was  emphasized.   It 
is  ironic  the  instrumentalities  that  have  to  carry  out  policy  have  little 
input  into  policy  making.   It  is  difficult  to  get  citizen  input  at  the  state 
level.   Therefore,  state  plans  m.ust  be  reviewed  by  local  units  where  citizen 
participation  mechanisms  are  operating.   One  form  of  citizen  participation  at  the 
state  level  goes  on  under  the  guise  of  "lobbying"  for  special  interests.   This 
kind  of  citizen  participation  could  be  broadened  to  augment  that  which  is 
obtained  at  the  local  level. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  on  State  Goals  and  Policy  was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  for  a  continuing  dialogue  between  state  government 
and  its  citizenry  regarding  future  directions  for  the  state.   The  Council  decided 
at  the  outset  that  its  role  should  be  to  go  to  the  people  with  a  concept  of  what 
the  future  should  be,  rather  than  just  to  collect  gripes.   The  idea  was  to  provide 
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an  overall  framework  for  decision-making  at  the  state  level.   Decisions  on  public 
expenditures  have  too  often  "been  made  without  a  systematic  look  at  overall  goals. 
A  mechanism  was  needed  for  bringing  the  state  and  the  local  units  together  to  look 
at  potentialities  of  the  state  and  its  individual  region  in  terms  of  how  these 
potentialities  correspond.   The  regional  meetings  held  by  the  Council  throughout 
the  state  gave  it  a  much  greater  sense  of  its  own  purpose  and  direction.   However, 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  heavily  weighed  in  favor  of  local  officials 
and  not  average  citizens.   Attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this  situation,  resulting 
in  a  much  better  cross-section  for  the  last  three  meetings.   The  Co\incil  identi- 
fied broad  consensus  throughout  the  state  on  some  problem  areas  such  as  health 
delivery,  water  and  sewer,  and  vocational  training. 

While  some  take  the  view  that  "if  the  state  would  leave  local  governments 
alone,  they  could  go  ahead  and  get  things  done",  there  is  the  risk  of  some  local 
governments  going  off  in  directions  not  compatible  with  state  goals.   State  goals, 
however,  must  reflect  a  flexibility  in  terms  of  responding  to  different  regions 
in  different  ways. 

A  serious  problem  facing  government  is  the  lack  of  trust  between  government 
and  the  citizens  and  between  levels  of  govermnent .   Only  a  few  people  actually 
have  any  direct  contact  with  government;  the  majority  relate  only  when  they  pay 
taxes  and  receive  traffic  citations.    It  is  important  that  when  people  do 
participate,  they  get  feedback  so  that  they  are  left  with  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing happens  as  a  result  of  their  input.   It  is  perhaps  best  to  involve  people 
on  very  specific  issues  at  first  to  facilitate  this  feedback.   There  should  be 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  between  the  state  and  the  local  units  so  that  feed- 
back can  be  built  in.   Perhaps  the  executive  cabinet  could  sit  down  in  a  series 
of  such  meetings  with  local  officials.   The  State  of  Virginia  has  initiated 
regular  meetings  for  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet  to  meet  with  citizens  and  local 
government  officials  in  each  of  the  21  planning  districts.   A  full  day's  hearing 
is  held  in  each  district.   Thus  far,  this  system  is  working  very  effectively.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  mechanism  for  providing  state  response  to  local  governments 
should  be  established,  linked  to  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Executive.   There  is 
also  the  need  for  an  oversight  function  performed  by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
legislature.   A  proposal  was  made  for  the  state  to  hold  "people's  days"  similar 
to  the  way  in  which  the  old  big  city  "ward  leaders"  operated,  to  listen  to  and 
record  the  concerns  of  people  and  follow  them  up  with  action.   This  localizes 
response  so  that  people  get  involved  on  the  basis  of  issues  that  directly  affect 
them. 

Local  people  tend  to  distrust  state  government's  ability  to  follow  its  own 
policies.   The  Council  on  Goals  and  Policy,  as  a  continuing  body,  hopes  to 
follow  up  on  its  previous  work  by  dealing  with  the  question  of  how  broad  goals 
are  implemented  by  the  state  departments  through  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting.   Lines  of  state-local  communication  can  perhaps  best  be  established 
through  the  regional  Council  of  Governments;  however,  there  was  considerable 
concern  expressed  over  the  role  of  the  COG's.   Adequate  consideration  has  not 
been  given  to  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  with  respect  to  public  responsi- 
bility and  accoijmtability  for  the  COG's  as  exists  at  state  and  local  levels  of 
government.   There  is  a  natural  tendency,  as  in  all  levels  of  government,  for 
the  regional  bodies  to  try  to  increase  their  sphere  of  influence  and 
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responsibility.   Will  the  loyalties  of  the  lead  regional  organizations  change 
when  the  state  begins  to  share  the  costs?  Will  they  continue  to  be  vieved  as, 
as  well  as  function  as,  instruments  of  local  government?   Basically,  local 
citizens  have  no  recourse  to  the  policy  making,  management,  and  administration 
of  the  regional  organizations  because  they  do  not  elect  the  representatives. 
There  is  a  movement  to  consolidate  cities  and  counties  and  make  the  regional 
organizations  area-wide  levels  of  government.   This  would  be  consolidation  of 
function,  not  of  jurisdiction. 

A  bill  currently  pending  in  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  to  provide 
state  appropriations  to  the  regional  councils  is  being  approved  by  local  govern- 
ments.  Interestingly  enough,  however,  studies  of  sub-state  regionalism  around 
the  country  has  indicated  that  those  states  that  contribute  financially  to  their 
multi-county  organizations  generally  seem  to  be  in  better  shape  than  those  that 
do  not.   State  contributions  have  insured  competent  staffing.   State  "buying-in" 
also  forces  the  state  to  listen  to  the  regional  recommendations  because  of  vested 
interest  and  delegated  authority. 

A  concern  was  expressed  regarding  the  relationship  between  planning,  objec- 
tive setting  and  actual  delivery  of  services.   We  are  not  doing  a  particularly 
good  job  of  delivering  services  at  the  local  level.   Now  we  are  talking  about 
accelerating  the  decision-making  to  a  larger  geographical  area  with  bigger  goals 
and  larger  costs,  making  the  problems  seem  more  enormous  than  at  the  local  level. 
The  regional  organizations  are  planning  bodies  and  have  no  taxing  or  operating 
authority.   How  can  we  insure  that  the  plans  get  implemented?   Citizens  have  no 
recourse  if  the  policy  of  the  regional  organization  goes  against  the  interests 
in  a  particular  jurisdiction. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  regional  organizations  might  assume  an  aspect  of 
being  a  de-centralized  state  activity.   State  dollars  would  flow  through  a 
central  point  for  state  functions.   The  regional  agencies  would  contract  with 
the  state  for  services.   The  response  to  this  assertion  was  that  such  a  system 
would  change  the  basic  role  of  the  regional  bodies  from  planning  and  coordina- 
tion to  service  delivery.   One  view  prevailing  was  that  the  regional  organiza- 
tion should  have  plans  for  all  state  supported  functions,  designed  in  the 
context  of  state  goals,  to  be  submitted  for  funding  to  the  state.   Such  an 
approach  would  require  legislative  and  administrative  reorganization  within  the 
state  departments  and  a  major  change  in  the  delivery  structure  at  the  local 
level . 

Criteria  for  goals  and  policy  development  should  emphasize  involvement  of 
the  people  responsible  for  implementing  the  goals.   "Grass-roots"  goals-setting 
is  being  attempted  in  the  state  of  Florida.   Four  techniques  are  being  used  for 
needs  assessment:   (l)  client  case  management  analysis,  (2)  market  surveys, 
(3)  social  indicators,  and  (k)   community  involvement  through  input  and  feedback 
on  the  regional  level.   The  state  will  then  develop  the  goals  based  on  informa- 
tion gathering  at  the  "grass  roots"  and  the  regions  will  be  asked  to  respond 
with  specific  objectives  and  resoiorce  allocation  plans  to  meet  the  goals.   This 
would  move  us  toward  an  intergovernmental  system  of  joint  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting. 
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APPENDIX    V: 
MOGULOF,    MELVIN    B.,    GOVERNING    METROPOLITAN    AREAS 

1971  (Copywrited  and  published  by  the  Urban  Institute,  2100  M.  Street, 
N.  ¥.,  Washington,  D.  C,  2003T.   List  Price:  $2.25.) 

A  SUMMARY  PREPARED  BY 

THE  STATE-LOCAL  TASK  FORCE  STAFF 

OCTOBER  1973 

This  s\J3mnary  is  presented  as  background  material  to  the  problems  of 
regionalism,  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  regional  organiza- 
tions, and  the  state  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  units  on  the 
other.   The  Task  Force  did  not  have  time  to  complete  a  study  of  these 
problems.   It  is  hoped  that  the  issues  outlined  here  will  stimulate 
further  investigation  of  the  subject. 

"COG  can  be  defined  as  an  association  of  governments  —  it  is  govern- 
ments coming  together  on  a  voluntary  basis,  not  government  in  itself. 
COGs  sometime  project  the  image  of  being  a  new  level  of  government 
because: 

-some  COGs  pretend  to  have  more  authority  than  they  actually  have 

-some  have  won  limited  governmental  powers 

-some  federal  and  state  funding  programs  make  them  implementers." 


THE  METROPOLITAN  SCENE 


PROBLEMS  IN  GOVERNANCE:    There  is  a  movement  toward  decentralization, 
providing  more  local  community  control.    At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  metropolitan  forms  of  governance,  which  brings  about  an  argument  for  a 
two-tier  form  of  government  (a  regional  unit  plus  local  units).     The  kinds  of 
activities  calling  for  a  metropolitan  decision-making  capacity  include  those 
which  are  supportive  of  jurisdictional  boundary  crossings,  negative  actions  of 
one  jurisdiction  which  may  undercut  the  actions  of  another,  and  economies  of 
scale  demanding  interjurisdictional  planning  and  operation. 

The  COG/clearinghouse  is  becoming  the  most  important  unit  in  observing 
current  issues  in  metropolitan  governance  because: 
-they  exist  in  almost  all  metropolitan  areas 
-they  are  the  developers  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  resource 

distribution 
-through  A-95,  they  have  newly  acquired  influence  over  the  expenditure 

of  large  sums  of  federal  money  (and  local  matching  funds) 

The  problems  of  regional  governance  are: 

-cities  are  centers  of  population  -  70%  of  nation's  population  now, 
85%  by  year  2000,  live  in  metropolitan  areas 

-there  are  core  cities  of  minorities,  the  poor  and  the  aged  within 
many  metropolitan  areas 

-state's  role  in  dealing  with  problems  of  metropolitan  governance  is  un- 
predictable 

-environmental  deterioration 

COG  AS  A  STRUCTURAL  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  REGIONAL 
GOVERNANCE:    The  three  most  important  structural  facts  about  the  COG  are: 

-it  receives  the  bulk  of  its  financial  support  from  federal  sources  for 
the  purpose  of  areawide  planning,  and  these  federal  sources  seem 
increasingly  skeptical  of  planning  which  does  not  have  its  "payoffs" 
in  implementation 

-it  receives  its  aura  of  authority  from  the  A-9  5  circular  which  seems  to 
call  for  a  structure  which  can  coordinate  regional  activities  against 
the  goals  articulated  by  regional  planning 

-it  receives  its  legitimacy  from  its  member  governments,   but  these  govern- 
ments do  not  seem  to  want  the  COG  to  emerge  as  a  force  different  and 
distinct  from  the  sum  of  its  governmental  parts 
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Author  said  he  wished  to  convey  the  image  of  COG  as  one  of  a  beleaguered 
organization,   surrounded  by  unsure  federal  partners,  unwilling  local  members  and 
a  barely  awakening  state  government.     He  said  he  sees  COGs  as  generally  respon- 
sive to  the  directions  inherent  in  federal  policy. 

COG  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POLICY:    There  is  a  seeming  incompati- 
bility between  COG's  policy  structure  and  the  demands  of  regional  decision  making. 
The  goal  of  a  regional  capacity  for  planning/decision  making  is  the  right  one  and 
should  not  be  surrendered  in  the  face  of  an  apparently  inappropriate  COG  structure. 
OMB  can  use  the  COG  as  a  force  in  seeing  a  variety  of  federal  programs  from  a 
single  regional  vantage  point--and  so  might  the  COG  be  useful  to  a  particular 
federal  department  in  putting  together  at  the  regional  level  the  sometimes  disparate 
actions  of  relatively  powerful  line  agencies  within  a  federal  department. 


THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  COGS 


THE  FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT:    Different  elements  of  the  federal  government 
have  divergent  goals  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  a  regional  mechanism--COG  in 
trying  to  be  minimally  abrasive  to  its  federal  sponsors  enierges  as  a  bland  mechanism. 

THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT:    The  resolution  of  the  question  of  authority  lies 
at  the  state  level.     There  is  a  lack  of  commonly  accepted  definitions  between  COG 
and  the  state  as  to  what  a  region  is  and  what  regional  issues  are.     The  basic  options 
for  state  action  are: 

-inaction — perpetuation  of  the  current  situation  of  rising  federal  influence, 
a  growth  in  single  purpose  agencies,  and  erratic  regional  action  by  some 
state  agencies 
-enabling  the  possibility  of  regional  home  rule  through  multipurpose  agencies 
whose  directors  are  state  appointed,  directly  elected  or  representative  of 
local  government 
-rearrangement  of  county  lines,  or  the  establishment  of  new  regional  service 

districts  as  the  basis  for  state  agency  action 
-formation  of  regional  umbrella-type  agencies  having  policy  control  over  ' 

single  purpose  agencies,  with  policy  boards  directly  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  governor,  the  legislature,  or  local  governments 

THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT:    Local  governments  are  not  of  a  single  mind  as 
they  look  at  their  region;  there  are  natural  divergencies  of  interest.     The  big  city  is 
a  special  force  (though  rarely  does  formal  COG  leadership  rest  with  it);  the  city  is 
effective  at  pulling  in  resources   (basically  from  the  federal  government). 
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SINGLE  PURPOSE  AGENCIES:    Special  purpose  agencies  and  GOGs  are  both 
involved  in  planning  for  the  region;  the  predictable  discrepancies  which  exist  be- 
tween them  become  naturally  abrasive  and  the  grounds  for  action  particularly  where 
the  instrument  of  A- 95  is  involved. 

CENTRAL  CITY  MINORITIES:    Minorities  seem  not  to  have  discovered  COG. 
COG's  staff  is  overwhelmingly  white  although  the  policy  boards  have  included 
some  minority  leadership  on  committees.    COGs  have  not  been  overly  concerned 
with  jobs,  housing,  schools,  medical  care — items  high  on  minority  community 
agendas . 


THE  A- 9 5  PROCESS  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  LEVEL 


ITS  OPERATION:    The  intent  of  A-95  is  coordination  in  the  context  of 
regional  plans  . 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A-95: 

-alerts  COG  to  proposed  local  actions  using  federal  funds  and  initiates  a 

sophisticated  clearance  system 
-makes  local  general  purpose  government  a  local  clearinghouse  for  federal 

activity  in  its  area 
-device  to  educate  local  government  to  availability  and  potential  utility 

of  federal  resources 
-provides  a  vehicle  for  effective  federal  technical  assistance  to  localities 

DILEMMAS  OF  A-9  5: 

-when  and  if  to  bring  policy  people  (as  opposed  to  staff)  into  A-95  review 

process 
-how  far  to  open  up  access  by  nongovernmental  groups  to  applications 

under  review 
-A-95  system  undermanned--budgetary  support  of  staff  is  "backdoor"  item 

for  HUD  701  funding 
-HUD  insistence  on  citizen  participation  in  the  A-9  5  process 

FAILURES  OF  A-95: 

-difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  applications  from  a 
regional  point  of  view 

-very  few  of  the  COG  staff  have  expressed  concern  with  the  incomplete 
participation  of  local  government  and  the  lack  of  federal  interest 

-failures  in  federal  management  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  dis- 
interest in  the  A-95  process 

-failure  by  0MB  and  state  to  clearly  establish  COG  prerogatives  in  re- 
viewing state  applications  for  federal  funds 
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-other  failures  include:    inability  of  COGs  to  insist  on  their  review  pre- 
rogatives, tendency  to  review  an  application  for  its  potential  effective- 
ness rather  than  regional  implications,  tendency  for  reviews  to  be 
idiosyncratic  rather  than  based  on  established  policy,  apparent  lack  of 
site  visiting  by  COG  staff 

-failure  to  distinguish  most  appropriate  times  in  review  process  for  staff 
involvement  as  opposed  to  policy  makers 

PLANNING  AS  THE  CONTEXT  FOR  THE  A-95  REVIEW  PROCESS:    COGs  have 
not  really  been  able  to  use  the  A-9  5  process  to  help  in  implementing  their  plans. 
A  COG  can  develop  regional  plans,  but  the  plans  may  have  limited  influence  over 
its  member  governments.    Plans  are  seen  as  the  property  of  the  COG's  staff  (or  of 
the  federal  agency  which  paid  for  them)  not  the  member  governments  of  the  COG-- 
the  documents  are  looked  at  as  part  of  a  ritual  one  goes  through  to  get  federal  funds. 

PRIORITY  SETTING:    Because  of  "constitutional"  problems,  priority  setting 
is  difficult  for  the  COGs;  but  many  federal  agencies  look  for  it.     The  author 
recommends  that  federal  agencies  and  HUD  in  particular  force  the  issue  of  priority 
setting  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  regional  planning. 

RELATIONSHIPS  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES:    COG  can 
be  conceived  as  an  agent  of  OMB.    OMB  might  help  COGs  in  their  relationships 
with  federal  agencies  by  requiring  each  federal  regional  office  to  establish  a  liaison 
staff  member  to  help  protect  the  A-95  process  in  his  own  department.    Few  if  any 
state  governments  are  structured  to  be  able  to  use  the  A-95  process  as  a  device 
for  implementing  state  planning.    The  A-9  5  procedure  raises  time  lags  in  inter- 
governmental relations. 

A-95  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  REDISTRIBUTION:    COGs  must  turn  from  pre- 
occupation with  land  use  planning  and  become  involved  in  problems  of  urban  social 
environment.    COGs  apparently  choose  not  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  federal 
resources  to  local  governments. 


CHARACTER  OF  REGIONAL  DECISION  MAKING 


COG  reflects  a  continuing  and  unequal  struggle  between  policy  members 
and  staff.    As  long  as  key  sources  of  federal  support  accept  a  very  weak  form  of 
regionalism,  there  are  no  apparent  rewards  to  leaders  within  COGs  who  might  use 
their  weight  to  establish  new  regional  points  of  view. 

COGs  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  interfere  with  special  resource 
relationships  between  the  federal  government  and  central  cities;  they  have  not 
interfered  with  the  resource  balance  of  the  regions. 
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COGs:    help  create  a  sense  of  regional  community;  are  becoming  a 
recognizable  force  in  the  environment  of  regional  single  purpose  agencies;  are 
beginning  in  some  cases  to  experiment  with  offering  regional  services  to  and  on 
behalf  of  member  governments;  have  helped  create  regional  community  of  interest 
around  the  formerly  isolated  actions  of  different  local  governments. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ISSUES  FOR  THE  COG 


•Representation  of  COG 

•Citizen  Participation 

■Planning  vs.  Services 

-COG  as  Broker  vs.  Decision  Maker 

•Umbrella  Concept  as  a  Developmental  Goal 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS 


WHICH  WAY  STATE  GOVERNMENT?:    The  major  theme  of  state  action 
continues  to  be  the  creation  of  special  purpose  districts  which  run  counter  to 
apparent  federal  efforts  to  give  local  governmental  councils  influence  over  regional 
developments.     There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  a  dominant  pattern  of  state  action. 
Options  available  to  state  legislatures  as  they  deal  with  issues  of  regionalism  are: 

-multipurpose,  multijurisdictional  special  services  district 

-umbrella  agency 

-reassessment  of  the  role  of  the  county 

-regionalization  of  state  bureaucracies 

-continued  establishment  of  regional  single  purpose  districts 

IMPACT  OF  NEW  FEDERAL  POLICIES  ON  REGIONALISM:    Different  elements 
in  federal  government  favor  some  or  all  of  the  ingredients  which  would  lead  toward 
regional  governance,  but  there  is  no  federal  capacity  to  stand  up  and  say  that 
federal  action  will  be  taken  so  as  to  encourage  state  and  local  governments  to  re- 
spond to  the  problems  of  the  region  with  new  governing  forms.     Possibilities  for 
federal  action  are: 

-continuation  and  sharpening  of  the  federal  role  as  resource  redis- 

tributor  for  the  region 
-federal  policy  to  force  linkage  of  the  clearance  and  planning/evaluation 

functions  of  the  COG 
-say  that  is  has  done  as  much  as  can  be  expected  and  that  the  issue  is 

one  for  the  state  to  resolve 
-handle  revenue  sharing  so  as  to  preserve  the  redistributive  character 
of  federal  funding 
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ROLE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CITY:    Emerging  minority  leader-       ■ 
ship  in  the  central  city  must  be  fearful  that  regional  governing  devices  will  dilute 
their  resources  and  erode  their  political  base.    For  regional  governance  to  get 
agreement  of  minority  leadership,  this  leadership  must  be  convinced:    that  certain 
environmental  and  physical  developmental  needs  can  only  be  handled  on  an  area- 
wide  basis;  there  is  already  a  powerful  array  of  governments  in  their  metropolitan 
areas,  in  the  form  of  single  purpose  agencies  to  which  they  have  very  little  access; 
that  there  are  forms  of  metropolitan  governance  which  are  not  built  upon  the  corpse 
of  the  central  city;  and  that  no  matter  what  restructuring  takes  place,  federal  policy 
will  insure  that  those  in  need  in  the  central  cities  will  have  a  priority  call  on 
federal  funds . 

REGIONAL  SINGLE  PURPOSE  AGENCY:    The  single  purpose  agency  is  suited 
for  the  problem-solving  approach.     The  growth  in  the  numbers  of  these  agencies 
argues  for  an  umbrella-type  structure  as  the  next  important  development  in  regional 
governance. 

THE  URBAN  COUNTY:    As  the  county  is  rapidly  becoming  a  locus  of  govern- 
ment capacity,  counties  will  increasingly  come  into  conflict  with  single  purpose 
districts  and  in  a  great  number  of  metropolitan  areas  the  notion  of  an  urban  county 
as  a  single  tier  of  government  is  the  most  likely  step  in  the  development  of 
regional  governance.     The  state  is  the  key  source  of  authority  with  regard  to  en- 
hancing county  functions.     If  the  urban  county  is  a  real  option  for  regional  governance, 
the  federal  government  must  act  accordingly. 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT:    There  are  tasks  re- 
quiring a  capacity  for  metropolitan  governance--COG  does  not  and  cannot  have  this 
capacity. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  COG  is  not  now  capable,  and  must  be  severely  strained  and  re- 
structured,  it  if  is  to  become  capable,   of  performing  the  necessary  tasks  of 
regional  governance.     OMB  and  HUD  must  strain  the  COGs  to  perform  in  a  way 
that  it  seems  structurally  unable  to  achieve,  namely,  to  differentially  evaluate  the 
programs  of  its  member  governments  based  upon  adopted  regional  plans. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT: 

GREATER  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  HUD  AND  OMB:    Fundamentals  of  an 
agreement  between  HUD  and  OMB  must  acknowledge  that  the  A-95  process  means 
clearance  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  applications  for  federal  funds  within  the  context  c 
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"adopted"  regional  plans.     Once  agreement  is  made,  a  means  to  implement  it 
and  enforce  it  must  be  set  up.     Other  agencies  which  award  regional  planning 
grants  must  also  be  involved.    Agreement  must  be  secured  that  a  disqualified 
clearinghouse   would  not  receive  "special  element"  planning  funds  from  any  federal 
agencies. 

ADDITIONAL  STAFF:    OMB  staff  cannot  continue  to  try  and  staff  a  national 
system  of  clearinghouses  with  a  very  small  staff  out  of  Washington.    HUD  staff 
have  been  the  backbone  of  COG  support.     It  is  suggested  that  each  of  the  ten 
Federal  Regional  Councils  employ  a  senior  level  person  to  staff  clearinghouses, 
partially  as  agents  of  OMB  policy. 

IMPROVE  REVIEW  PROCESS:    OMB  must  have  a  source  in  each  federal  field 
office  that  it  can  look  to  for  help  in  securing  that  agency's  cooperation  in  the  A- 9 5 
process.    Negative  comments  should  be  turned  in  to  the  Federal  Regional  Council, 
agency  liaison  and  to  OMB;  the  agency  liaison  should  be  responsible  for  insuring 
that  all  negative  A-95  comments  are  responded  to.    Agency  liaison  should  insure 
that  his  federal  agency  has  a  workable  system  by  which  the  clearinghouse  is 
notified  of  the  federal  action  taken  on  each  of  the  grants  subject  to  review. 

CLARIFY  CLEARINGHOUSE  DESIGNATIONS:    Clearinghouse  must  know  it 
is  expected  to  do  overall  planning  and  to  use  the  planning  as  part  of  the  review 
process.    A  clearinghouse  which  does  not  qualify  for  overall  planning  funds  must, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact,     be  ineligible  for  clearinghouse  designation.    HUD/OMB 
must  make  clear  that  clearinghouses  will  be  decertified  if  they  do  not  meet  dead- 
lines and  if  they  do  not  use  their  plans  in  the  A-95  process. 

SETTING  PRIORITIES:    HUD  and  OMB  cannot  ignore  the  specifications  of 
priority  setting  among  grant  categories  by  COGs  as  part  of  the  A-95  review  process, 

USE  OF  701  FUNDS:    It  is  recommended  that  HUD  make  clear  that  it  will 
continue  to  administer  701  funds  for  clearinghouses  directly,  and  not  through  the 
states.     In  refashioning  clearinghouse  boundaries,  it  is  also  recommended  that 
the  most  rural  counties  be  pulled  out  of  the  clearinghouse  because  the  m.ore  urban 
and  interdependent  the  governments  in  the  clearinghouse  are,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  find  the  need  for  common  action. 

RELATED  GUIDELINES:    Environmental  Impact  Statement  ought  to  become  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  A-95  review  process. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

INACTION  COUPLED  WITH  SINGLE  PURPOSE  AGENCY  CREATION:    The  con- 
tinued creation  of  special  purpose  districts  insures  that  the  state  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  new  multipurpose,  multijurisdictional  forms. 
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THE  MULTIPURPOSE,  MULTIJURISDICTIONAL  OPTIONS:    It  is  recommended 
that  the  pattern  of  state  regionalization  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  function, 
rather  than  factors  peculiar  to  the  leadership  and  "muscle"  of  different  state  de- 
partments.     Three  basic  patterns  for  state  agency  regionalization: 

-decentralization  of  services/planning/regulation  with  tight  bureaucratic 

lines  to  the  state  level  for  policy  and  program  standards 
-decentralization  of  services/planning/regulation  and  policy  making  with 
insistence  that  policy  making  be  tied  into  a  regional  umbrella  mechanism 
as  well  as  to  state  standards 
-decentralization  of  authority  and  service/regulation  with  no  specification 
for  connection  to  state  or  to  a  regional  mechanism--in  effect  the  "true" 
single  purpose  agency 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT: 

-Meet  Qualifications 

-Maintain  Direct  Access  to  Federal  Funding    • 

-Increase  Minority  Participation 

-Clarify  Autonomy  (local  government  must  separate  itself  conceptually 
from  the  COGs) 

-Relationship  to  Urban  County  (where  the  county  approximates  the  metro- 
politan area,  the  more  rural  counties  be  removed  from  the  COG,   so  that 
the  county  evolve  into  a  "true"  second- tier  mechanism. 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  THE  COGS 

A  more  potent  regional  governing  structure  than  the  COG  is  needed.     The 
following  recommendations  are  made  to  two  different  constructs  of  the  COG: 

THE  SERVICES-ORIENTED  COG 

-neutralize  federal  pressures  for  the  A-95  review  to  include  priority 

setting  as  a  part  of  regional  planning 
-be  interested  in  regional  planning  which  is  a  collation  of  local  plans 
-resist  citizen  participation  as  well  as  any  nongovernmental  constituency 
-act  as  force  for  communication  with  an  independent  point  of  view  on 

regional  issues 
-be  the  regional  clearance  agent 
-offer  technical  assistance  and  serve  as  source  of  information  about 

federal  grants 
-discover  grounds  for  common  action  between  local  governments 

THE  PLANNING/IMPLEMENTATION-ORIENTED  COG 

-enter  a  covert  alliance  with  HUD  and  OMB  and  welcome  the  heat  and  the 
strain  that  these  federal  agencies  can  supply,  which  will  bring  the 
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regionalist  position  in  the  COG  to  the  surface  seeking  assistance 
from  the  state  legislature  in  improving  the  COGs'  ability  to  deal  with 
their  regional  planning/implementation  tasks. 

-following  actions  are  the  obverse  of  the  recommendations  to  the  services- 
oriented  COG:    risk  making  distinctions  between  member  governments, 
include  priorities  for  action,  see  the  A-95  process  as  its  best  opportunity 
for  realization  of  regional  plans,  through  negative  A-95  evaluations  be 
abrasive  with  federal  agencies  who  ignore  these  evaluations,  become 
the  central  agency  for  regional  policy  making,  use  the  A-95  process  to 
gain  control  of  federally    supported  regional  agencies  and  state-created 
single  purpose  agencies  using  federal  funds,  sponsor  state  legislation 
to  place  COGs  in  an  umbrella  relationship  with  other  regional  agencies. 

•this  COG  can  establish   local  government  as  a  primary  actor  with  regard 
to  the  issues  of  regionalism.    The  COG  may  not  remain,  but  it  will  be 
influential  in  determining  what  the  next  steps  in  regional  governance 
will  be.     It  cannot  banish  the  question  of  governance  from  regional  affairs, 
it  can  avoid  the  question  and  insure  that  its  resolution  will  rest  in  other 
hands 


CONCLUSION 


The  COG  should  engage  itself  with  the  issues  of  regional  governance. 
Some  federal  agencies  and  their  local  counterparts  are  not  about  to  diminish  the 
autonomy  of  their  special  relationships  to  each  other  in  the  name  of  regional  well- 
being.     Some  in  HUD  and  OMB  would  be  wary  of  administering  regional  planning 
grants  and  the  A-9  5  procedure  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  making  of  periodic 
findings  as  to  the  COG/clearinghouse  effectiveness.     The  mythology  aside,  the 
federal  bureaucracy  does  not  enjoy  the  role  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  local  grantees. 
Action  is  less  costly  than  inaction.     The  issues  of  regionalism  have  reached  a 
tipping  point. 

Constraints  at  the  local  level  are  great;  suburbia  and  minority  leaders 
would  like  to  avoid  regional  decision  making.    The  COG/clearinghouse  represents 
a  potentially  important  mechanism  for  dealing  with  interdependencies .     These 
mechanisms  can  shape  events  in  the  regions,  not  just  be  creatures  of  them;  the 
role  of  "shaper"  is  most  compatible  with  COG  policy,  leadership  and  staff.     The 
planning/implementation  model  of  a  COG  is  strongly  recommended  to  this  leadership. 
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